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NOTES AND STUDIES 
‘THE MEANING OF émikAnois’: A REPLY. 


In his article under this title in the Journat for last January 
Mr J. W. Tyrer has rendered a valuable service by giving us a catena of 
early passages to illustrate the meaning of the words éwixAnow and 
invocatio. He does not claim that it is exhaustive, but in fact it includes 
most of the outstanding examples of the use of these words in writers 
of the second and third centuries, with a number from the fourth. In 
one respect, however, the list admits of considerable enlargement. 
Considerations of space determined Mr Tyrer to restrict his quotations 
mainly to passages in which the substantives occur; yet I am sure he 
recognizes that much additional light on the meaning and history of the 
substantives is to be gained by a study of the use of the corresponding 
verbs émixadeiv (especially in the middle voice) and invocare.' It will 
be my aim accordingly to supplement Mr Tyrer’s list with a further one 
(still very far from complete), which will have for its object not only to 
illustrate the use of the words ‘ invocation’, ‘invoke’, but also to shew 
them in their characteristic setting in early religious thought. In order 
to do this it will be necessary to quote some passages which do not 
contain these particular words at all. These will be for the most part 
(1) passages from which we can learn something as to the nature of the 
formulae commonly described as ‘invocations’, and (2) passages in 
which other words (for instance, dvopafew, dvonacia) are employed 
in a manner closely parallel to certain uses of émixadcio Oa and érixAnors. 
I shall have to repeat a few of the texts already given by Mr Tyrer ; but 
his collection of early eucharistic and baptismal passages is so nearly 
complete that in this case it will be enough merely to add a few further 
examples. 

The immediate point at issue between Mr Tyrer and myself is a litur- 
gical one. But it would be a pity if on that account students of religion 
in the wider sense should be deterred from following the discussion, as 


1 Mr Tyrer has given (pp. 140-141) a number of selected references to the LXX 
for émxadeicOa, but he does not illustrate the use of the verb from early Christian 
or contemporary Gnostic or heathen writings. 
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though it were devoid of vital interest. The words under consideration 
take us back in reality to the centre of a wide circle of ideas which had 
an important influence on Christian thought and practice. Any one 
who has read carefully such a book as W. Heitmiiller’s Jm Namen Jesu 
must realize how closely these words are bound up with the early ideas 
in regard to divine names, and how widespread was the belief in the 
potency of such names and in the importance attaching to their employ- 
ment in religious formulae. Heitmiiller’s book is, of course, in no sense 
a study of the use of émuadeioOar, érixAnors; but he was inevitably 
brought across these terms in his investigation of the religious significance 
of divine names, and in particular of the force and meaning of the 
expression év 76 évéyuatt’Inood. ‘Though I am not concerned here with 
his general conclusions, I think it may be instructive to quote at once 
a couple of passages in which, after a prolonged course of reading, he 
expresses himself as to the use and meaning of the words we are 
considering. 


‘ As already pointed out, the characteristic element in healing and 
the casting out of demons év 76 dvouare "Inood consisted, as the expres- 
sion itself implies, in the employment therein of the Name of Jesus: 
Acts xix 13 évoyafew—another and more usual term is érixadeioba. 
This could be done in various ways: in the form of prayer, of invoca- 
tion (anrufen), of adjuration, or in any other form preferred ; only the 
Name itself must be forthcoming. Indeed we may, and must, conclude, 
from the expression itself, that it sufficed to name the Name, without 
adding anything further’ (p. 59). 

‘The current expressions for this use of the names are épxifew and 
eLopxilew Kata Tov dvopatos, éradew Ta dvopata, Aéyew, émAeyev, dvoua- 
lew, kAylew, Sudxew 7d dvopa (ra dvdpara), Or ypadew and éxcypader. 
But the expression par excellence is éruxadeiobar rd dvopa. The same 
word which otherwise, and even in our papyri, denotes prayer in the 
proper sense, stands at the same time for the simple recital of the sacred 
names: it means nothing else than to name, pronounce, the names, and 
is entirely synonymous with the verbs Aéyew and évoyalew already men- 
tioned. And this holds good also for the construction of érixadeioba 
with the accusative of the Deity [i.e. when not évoya but the proper 
name itself follows]. The act was denoted correspondingly by the noun 
éxixAnons (rarely xAjous)’ (pp. 212-213 ; see further pp. 249, 254). 

When I wrote my little paper in the Downside Review,’ which forms 
the subject of Mr Tyrer’s criticism, I had not yet read Heitmiiller’s 
book, or any modern work dealing with the subject of divine names. 
But I had read enough early Christian literature to suggest to me that 
the common factor in most of the religious uses of érixAnous, émixadcio Oar, 
was to be sought in the ever-recurring expressions ‘invocation of the 
Name’, ‘to invoke the Name’. And so I wrote (p. 30): ‘It is my 


1 Jan. 1923, pp. 28-43. 
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belief that a very large range of their use will be covered if we recognize 
that ¢ficlesis, invocatio, and the corresponding verbs, came into the 
Christian vocabulary with a strong sense of the power inherent in 
a divine Name, and of the virtue attaching to the mere pronouncing of 
the Name in connexion with religious acts’. It was this idea that 
I tried to develope and illustrate in my paper; and if I might allow 
myself a general criticism of Mr Tyrer’s article, it would be that he has 
hardly shewn a due recognition of the undeniable association of 
‘invocation’ with ‘the Name’. He devotes attention chiefly to a single 
point, my denial that érixAyow has any necessary connexion with 
petition, or émxadeioba with asking. And here I may venture to 
explain how the word ‘ petition’ came in at all, for it is not one which, 
left to myself, I should have introduced into the discussion. 

In 1917 Mr Tyrer published a little book on Zhe Lucharistic 
Epiclesis, which opens with this definition : ‘The Epiclesis ( Invocation) 

. » may generally be defined as a solemn appeal to God to intervene and 
make the Sacrament what Christ designed it to be when He instituted it’ 
(p. 5). Lower down on the page the meaning of the Greek word is 
defined thus: ‘ eixapurria definitely signifies a thanksgiving ; érixAnors, 
equally definitely, a solemn /etition’ (the italics are Mr Tyrer’s in both 
passages). In my paper I quoted these definitions, and ventured to take 
exception to the second of them ; I wrote (p. 29): ‘I do not know of 
any passage in an ante-Nicene writer which can be held to justify the 
statement that ¢ficlesis signifies a fetition. 1 should prefer to say 
(though not by way of definition) that invocation is often, but by no 
means always or necessarily, a pre/ude to a petition. It is certain 
at least that, both in ante-Nicene times and after, words denoting invoca- 
tion were freely used with reference to formulae into which petition 
need not, and often did not, enter at all. We find them applied 
frequently to the baptismal formula ; also to forms of exorcism, which 
were not couched in terms of petition or prayer, but of adjuration and 
command; they are applied to heathen or heretical formularies, 
and sometimes apparently in the special sense of magical incantations ; 
and finally to eucharistic prayers, but in texts in which there is no indica- 
tion of the character or content of the prayers beyond what the term 
“invocation ” itself may be supposed to imply.’ Though some of the 
passages quoted in illustration were from the post-Nicene period, yet 
the scope of the paper was confined to an attempt to find out what were 
the prevailing associations of the words ‘invoke’, ‘invocation’, in the 
second and third centuries. For after the middle of the fourth century 
the existence of the thing, at least, which we call the liturgical 
‘ Epiclesis’ is not in question ; but for the second and third centuries 
its existence is in question, and here the evidence turns on the meaning 
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to be attached to émixAyous or invocatio in a very few passages in which 
these terms are used with reference to the consecration of the Eucharist.’ 
Is it legitimate, for this early period, to argue that the word implies the 
thing? That was the point which I raised. The question seems an 
obvious one to ask; yet I do not remember ever to have seen it 
formally put or seriously discussed before. 

Now Mr Tyrer’s definition of érixAnow as ‘a solemn petition’ bears 
upon just those early eucharistic passages referred to. ‘The Epiclesis’ 
is a term that has long been in use in a technical sense to denote 
a clause within the main eucharistic prayer in the Eastern Liturgies 
which undoubtedly is ‘a solemn petition’—that God would send forth 
His Holy Spirit to make the bread and wine the Body and Blood of 
Christ. If then a writer like St Irenaeus can say that the bread, on 
‘ receiving the eficlesis of God, is no longer common bread but Eucharist’ 
(IV xxxi 4), does he not mean that it becomes ‘ Eucharist’ in answer to 
an express petition to God that it may be made so? The inference 
which we are expected to draw is that that is his meaning; but the 
justice of the inference depends, inter alia, on the correctness of the 
definition of érixAyous as ‘a petition’. 

Mr Tyrer has now given the text of thirty-five passages, including in 
all fifty-four occurrences of the word éixAyots or invocatio, with the view 
of supporting his former definition. I think it will help towards clear- 
ness if I put off any discussion of these passages until I have first given 
my supplementary list of passages, which will, I hope, make it easier for 
the reader to form an independent judgement. But there is one argu- 
ment of Mr Tyrer’s which I must try to meet at once. 

On p. 140 Mr Tyrer quotes what he holds to be a formal definition 
of the meaning and force of invocare, ‘and therefore also of érixadcioOax’, 
from Rufinus’s version of Origen’s commentary on Romans (viii 5): ‘et 
si invocare nomen Domini et orare Dominum unum atque idem est, 
sicut invocatur Deus, invocandus est Christus ; et sicut oratur Deus, ita 
et orandus est Christus’. ‘We note’, Mr Tyrer says, ‘that the writer 
here states as an undoubted fact that invocare nomen Domini has 
exactly the same meaning as ovare Dominum.’ As to this I can only 
say that according to my understanding of the passage, viewed in its 
context, the equivalence asserted by Origen (or Rufinus) is a theological, 
not a lexicographical one: if it is right to invoke Christ, even with the 
title ‘ Lord’ (for which the authority of 1 Cor. i 2 is cited), it is right 
also to pray to Him. It is not the two verbs invocare and orare that 


1 These passages are Iren. Haer, I vii 2 (Harvey), IV xxxi 4, Hippol. Philos. vi 39 
(taken from Iren. I vii), Firmilian (apud Cypr. Ep. lxxv 10), Didascalia vi 22. 2. 


The texts are given by Mr Tyrer in nos. 2-3, 5,9, 51, and 53 of his list, but of course 
only quite briefly. 
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are equated, but the two acts ‘invocare men Domini’ and ‘orare 
Dominum’: these, it is argued, come to exactly the same thing—as 
regards their theological import. Mr Tyrer certainly goes some way 
beyond his text when he says further: ‘Rufinus asserts and Dom 
Connolly denies that the characteristic use of invocare (and therefore 
also of éixadeioGar) is, to express the idea of petition’. That orare in 
the passage is used in a wide and inclusive sense, and not in the con- 
fined sense of Zefere, is indicated by the context ; for the writer goes on 
to subdivide it, distinguishing (on the basis of t Tim. ii r) various kinds 
of prayer that may be directed to Christ: one of these is petition 
(postulationes), and another thanksgiving (gratiarum actiones); and 
these are deductions from the same premiss, that it is scriptural to 
invoke Christ as Lord equally with the Father—‘ ut omnes honorificent 
Filium, sicut honorificant Patrem’ (Jn. v 23). 

I did not suggest in my paper that érixAyovs might not be applied to 
a formu/a that is a prayer, even a prayer concerned with petition. My 
point was that it does not denote prayer under the special aspect of 
petition, which is what Mr Tyrer contends for, and that still less is it 
apt to describe the actual formulation of the petition as distinguished 
from other elements in a prayer. What I mean can best be made clear 
by bringing forward a modern example of the use of the word 
‘invocation’. 


‘It is impossible to say confidently whether zarépa émixadcioGe is 
a reference to the invocation in the Lord’s Prayer, but it is very likely’ 
(Dr Hort on r Pet. i 17). 


In describing the opening address of the Lord’s Prayer as its ‘ invoca- 
tion’ Dr Hort uses language that we all understand ; but I venture to 
say that it would never have occurred to him to apply that term to the 
clauses ‘Give us this day’, &c. Let us now see how two ancient 
writers have commented on the title ‘ Father’ in the Prayer. 


‘Dicendo autem patrem, deum quoque cognominamus. Appellatio 
ista et pietatis et potestatis est. Item in farre filius invocatur. Ego, 
inquit, et pater unum sumus’ (Tertullian de Oraz. 2). 

Ildrep jpav 6 év trois ovpavois. & rhs peyioTyns Tov Geod pravOpwrias: 
Tois dromndncacw avtod Kai év éoyxarous yevopevors Kaxois Tocavrynv Sedupy- 
Tat Kakav aGpynotiay Kal xdpiros perovaiay, ws kal Tatépa érixareta Gar 


(Cyril of Jerus. Cat. Myst. v 11). 


Tertullian and St Cyril are at one with Dr Hort in connecting the 
idea of invocation with the title ‘Father’ in the Lord’s Prayer. I do 
not think that they, any more than he, would have associated this idea 
with the petitions of the Prayer. When Tertullian comes to the words 
‘panem nostrum’, he speaks thus: ‘Sed quam eleganter divina sapientia 
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ordinem orationis instruxit, ut post caelestia, id est post dei nomen, dei 
voluntatem et dei regnum, terrenis quoque necessitatibus efitioni 
locum faceret’ (c. 6). 

In a prayer the invocation, as I understand it, consists in the names, 
epithets, or clauses descriptive of God’s attributes and works, with which 
we address Him and make our appeal to Him. Should the prayer as 
a whole be referred to as an ‘invocation’, it would be so naturally in 
virtue of this address. But apart from prayer in the strict sense, the 
mere employment of divine names and epithets with a religious purpose 
falls within the meaning of ‘ invocation’, as we see from the frequent 
application of the term to the baptismal formula, and to other forms (as 
of exorcism) in which the emphasis is all upon the names which are— 
we can only say—invoked. 

Early Christian prayers, to speak of these alone, constantly begin with 
a more or less elaborate address to God in the manner referred to above. 
And when the verb ‘to invoke’ occurs in a prayer, it usually appears in 
close connexion with the address. We may take a couple of examples 
from the fourth-century ‘ Prayer Book’ of Serapion bishop of Thmuis.' 
The translation given is that of the late Dr John Wordsworth. 


No. 15. ‘ Master, lover of men and lover of souls, compassionate and 
pitiful, O God of truth, we invoke thee following out and obeying the 
proniises of thine only-begotten . . . and we anoint with this anointing 
oil those who in purpose approach this divine regeneration, deseech- 
ing’, &c. 

No. 17. ‘We invoke thee who hast all authority and power, the 
Saviour of all men, father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
pray thee to send healing power of the only-begotten from heaven upon 
this oil, that it may become to those who are being anointed (with it) 
... for the throwing off of every sickness and infirmity’, &c. 

In the words ‘ and pray thee to send’, &c., of this second prayer we 
have a close parallel with the customary formulation of the eucharistic 
‘Epiclesis’. But it can hardly be said that in this clause we have the 
invocation of the prayer, and not rather in the words of address intro- 
duced by the verb ‘we invoke*. Further on in the same prayer we 
read: ‘O Master, let every Satanic energy, every demon .. . fear thy 
holy ame which we have now invoked, and the name of the only- 
begotten ’. 

1 Further examples may be seen in prayers 24 and 25 of the same collection. 
See also the prayer of St Irenaeus in Haer. III vi 3 (Harvey). Tertullian Apol. 
30 (imit.) writes: ‘Nos enim pro salute imperatorum deum invocamus aeternum, 
deum verum, deum vivum, quem et ipsi imperatores propitium sibi praeter ceteros 
malunt’; and Irenaeus III xii 6, with direct reference to the prayer of the disciples 
in Acts iv 24 ff: abra: paval rav padnray rod xupiov... émtxarovpévwy Tov Gedy 
rov moihoavra Tov oipavdv Kai tiv yiv Kal Tiv Oddaccay, Tov bia Tov mpopyTay KEKn- 
puypévov, wal tov rovrou maida 8é bv Expicev 5 eds, wal GAAov od« cidérwr. 
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It is to be remarked that in both the prayers above the petition is 
introduced by another verb (‘ beseeching’, ‘and pray’). This is natural 
if éxixaXeioOa is not in the proper sense a verb of petition. It is true 
that ‘invoke’ may sometiimes stand immediately before the petition of 
a prayer and be followed by iva, dws, or Sore, or by a simple infinitive 
or imperative’ ; but so also maya number of verbs that have nothing to 
do with petition, for instance dpxi{ew and éfopxifew,? and even the phrase 
Aéyew 7d dvoua.* The purpose for which something is done always 
admits of being expressed. A good example of the distinction between 
the verb ‘to invoke’ and verbs of petition is to be found in the so- 
called Deprecatio Gelasii, a litany attributed by Alcuin to Pope 
Gelasius I (Migne P.Z. ci 560f). It begins: ‘Dicamus omnes, 
Domine exaudi et miserere’. The next clause is: ‘Patrem unigeniti, 
et Filium genitoris ingeniti, et sanctum Deum Spiritum, fidelibus animis 
invocamus’. After this there is a long series of petitions for various 
objects, in which the verb varies between deprecamur, obsecramus, suppli- 
camus, and imploramus ; but invocamus does not appear again : it is used 
only in the second clause, which contains no petition but merely the 
divine names. 

If, as Mr Tyrer contends, ‘the characteristic use of éruxadciofar and 
invocare is to express the idea of petition’ (p. 141), and if éixAnows had 
been from early times almost a technical term to denote a special peti- 
tion for the consecration of the Eucharist, then it must appear somewhat 
strange that émixaActoGa is never the verb employed to introduce the 
‘Epiclesis’ of the Holy Spirit in the Eastern Liturgies. St Cyril of 
Jerusalem (Cat. Myst. v 7) writes wapaxadodpev (not érixadovpeba) Tov 
prdvOpwrov Oedv 15 ayov rvedpa efarooreiAa xrd., and the liturgical 
texts employ only such verbs as zapaxadotper, afiodpev, SeoucBa. 


In making a rough classification of the passages which here follow 
I have not attempted to group them under the words which claim special 
attention. Even if this were possible (and it would have been very 
difficult), it would not be desirable, for one of the chief lessons which 
the list has to teach us is to be learnt only by seeing how émixAnous or 
émxadeioOau interchange with other words, often without any perceptible 
difference in meaning, and this sometimes in extracts from the same 
writer or even in a single context. For the four items 68-71, from 
magical papyri, I have referred to Heitmiiller’s book Jm Namen Jesu. 

1 In Serapion no. 16 we find ém«adovpeda oe, Gore... évepyjoa. But this also 
follows immediately upon the opening address of the prayer. 

2 e.g. tfopifw ipas xara trav peyadav dvoparow iva karadjonte, xrA., in R. Wiinsch 
Antike Fluchtafein p. 10 (no. 20 of Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte). 

3 einw gor Kai 7d GAnOwov dvopa, 5 rpéper Taprapa, yj, BvOds, ovpavis, .. . (the name 
follows)’ iva diaxovnons por kTA. Wiinsch ibid. p. 19. 
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To him I owe also a certain number of patristic references, but as I am 
unable now to say with exactness which these are, it may suffice if 
I make a general acknowledgement to him; this I desire to do in the 
most liberal manner possible. A fair proportion of the whole list might 
have been compiled from his book alone, but in fact before reading 
him I had already got together the majority of the passages which he 
might have supplied. No general treatment of the use of éruadeioOar 
in the LXX and the N.T. has been attempted. This would require an 
article to itself, and it can be done by others, with the aid of the con- 
cordances, better than I could do it. I have merely included in the 
list a few Scripture passages which seemed to me specially significant. 
The following items are common to my list and Mr Tyrer’s, the 
figures in brackets representing his numbers: 7 (see 38-50), 17 (see 8), 
22 (see 11), 38 (19), 39 (24-25), 53 (4), 54 (6), 55 (7), 56 (8), 57 (2-3). 


I. Power of the Name. 


1. r Clem. xlv 7 rév év xabapa cvvedjoa Aatpevivrwv 7S Tavapérw 
évépatt abrod.—lviii 1 tiraxovowpev obv TO ravayiw kal évddgw dvopare 
airod ... werobdres emi 7d Sowrarov Tis peyadwoivys atrod évoya.— 
lix 3 éAmiLew éri rd dpyéyovov rdons xticews d6vopd cov.—lx 4 iaynKdovs 
ywopévous TO TavToKpatopt kai mavapérw dvéparti cov.—lxiv dwn racy 
Wuxp emcxexAnpevy TO peyadorperés Kai ayiov dvoya aitod rictw, pdBov, 
«rd. (‘omni animae invocanti . .. nomen’ vers. lat.; ‘that calleth upon 
His name’ vers. syr.).' 

2. Hermas Vis. iii 3. 5 reOeweAiwrat 5 6 ripyos TO pjpati Tod TavTo- 
Kpatopos kal évddgov é6vdpatos.— Sim. ix 14. 5 Td Svopa Tov viod Tov 
Geod péya éori Kai dxdpyrov, Kai tov Koo pov dAov Baotacer. 

3. Justin Dial. 106 xai 7G Akay Svopa “Inoois éxexA7On, d:’ ob dvdparos 
Kat €ionxOn «is tiv ernyyeApévny Tois watpuipxas ynv 6... \ads.—Jlbid. 
111 (The types of Jesus borne by Moses and Joshua respectively could 
not both have been borne by either of them singly) A€yw Sé rév rérov 
Tov OTavpod Kai Tov TUrov THS TOD dvopaTos ériKAnoEws?® . 


. » OU Kai Td d6voua 
mwaoa apxy déduev. See also sdid. 112 and 113. 


1 Lightfoot translates, ‘ grant unto every soul that is called after His excellent and 
holy Name’. In his note to the text, however, he balances the question, giving 
first the rendering ‘which hath invoked his name’, and then adding: ‘Or is it 
rather, as the perfect tense suggests, ‘‘ which is called by his name”? This latter 
makes better sense, especially in connexion with Aads mepiodovs; but with this 
meaning the common constructions in biblical Greek would be é¢’ jy (or ép’ 4) ém- 
xéxdnra 7d dvoya avrod ... or TH émexAnpévy TH dvdpari abrod.’ My own feeling 


is that the Latin and Syriac translators were right in regarding the participle as 
middle, not passive. 


2 rijs rou dv. éx, here would seem to mean ‘ of his being surnamed with the Name’. 
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4. Irenaeus Afostolic Preaching c. 27 (ed. J. A. Robinson) ‘ At that 
time God revealed to him the Name which alone is able to save them 
that believe thereon ; and Moses changed the name of Oshea the son of 
Nun, one of them that were sent, and named him Jesus: and so he 
sent them forth with the power of the Name, believing that he should 
receive them back safe and sound through the guidance of the Name’. 

5. Clement of Alexandria Excerpt. Theod. 82 5 dpros wai rd édaov 
dyalerar TH Svvdper Tod dvéparos.’ 

6. Origen. The classical passages on names and their powers are to 
be read in the contra Celsum i 24-25 and v 45 (brought together in the 
Philocalia c. xvii). There we have a formal discussion of what Origen 
calls ‘the philosophy of names’. Those, he says, who are skilled in 
incantations tell us that a formula loses its virtue if translated into 
another language. And he applies this principle to the divine titles 
Sabaoth and Adonai, as also to other names (as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Israel) which are brought into conjunction with the name of God: 
éav pev 6 kadav 4} 6 dpxdv dvopaly Oedv “ABpaip cai Oedv loadk kai Oedv 
*laxoB, 1dde te rowjoa av, Aro Sia THY TOV dvopdatwv dic h Kat 
ddvapctyv airav (v 45). But if you substitute Greek translations of the 
names of these Patriarchs, ovrws ovdév oud 76 dvopalopevorv, ds ovd 
aAXo tT TOV pydepiav Sivapuy éxdvtwv. And the word he uses to describe 
a formula which derives its power from the names which it contains is 
érixAnots. If, he says, we translate the name Israel into Greek or any 
other language, we can do nothing with it; but if we keep it, zpoodz- 
rovtes ols of wept tadra dewol cuprréxew aitd wnOyoav, tore yévour’ ay TL 
kara Thy érayyeXlay Tov Towvdi ErikAYGEwY ex THs ToaTdi Gwvijs. 7d 
3 Spovov épodpev Kai epi ris LaBawO pwvis, todAaxod trav érwdav wapa- 
Aap Bavopevns (idid.). 

7. De Rebaptismate c. 7 ‘. . . tamen considerare oportet, quod 
invocatio nominis lesu non debet a nobis futilis videri propter veneratio- 
nem et virtutem ipsius nominis, in quo nomine virtutes omnes solent 
fieri, et nonnumquam aliquae etiam ab hominibus extraneis ’.—({And 
again ibid.) ‘. . . nisi ostenderetur nobis nonnumquam etiam ab his qui 
operarentur iniquitatem posse per ximiam virtutem nominis Iesu etiam 
haec fieri’. 

As Mr Tyrer has indicated, ‘ invocatio nominis Iesu’ occurs repeatedly 
in this treatise with reference to baptism in the name of Jesus. 

1 For a blessing of water and oil ‘through the name’ of Christ see Serapion 5 
(no. 47 below). We may compare the following from a magical papyrus: Bdae els 
dyyciov iedody pvpov fpodivov xadAlcrov écov BotaAa ... Kai A€ye 7d dvopa ent Tod 
dyyous él jpépas Entra HAiov pecoupevotyros, Hereby the contents of the vessel 
acquire power for magical pu: See A. Dieterich Eine Mithrasliturgie 
(Leipzig 1903) p. 17 ll. 13-17. 

2 wvijs, as in the next clause, being the name in its original language, 
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II. The Name in healing, exorcism, &c. 


8. 4 Reg. v 11 (Naaman) idod elroy: apds pe wavrws éfeXcvoerat, Kal 
émixarécerac év dvépare Geod airod, cai érOnoe ri xéeipa adrod émi 
Tov TOTov, Kai droovvage: TO Aerpov. 

9. Mk. ix 38, 39 «ldopév twa év TO dvopari cov éBdddAovra Sapdvia, 
xr. 

10. Lk. x 17 wai ra Satmdna trordecerat jpiv év TS dvdparte cov. 

11. Acts iii 6 év 7G é6vépare Incod Xpurrod rod Nafwpaiov repuraret. 

r2. Acts xvi 18 wapayyéAAw cor év dvopare Incotd Xpucrod éfedOeiv 
dx’ airs. 

13. Acts xix 13 éreyxeipyoay 3€ twes Kai Tov Tepepxopevww “Tovdaiwy 
eLopxurrav dvopalerv (invocare Vulg.) éri rovs éxovras Ta mvevpata Ta 
movnpa TO 6vopua Tov Kupiov Incod. 

14. Justin Dial. 30 BonOov yap éxeivoy cai Avtpwriv Kadodpev, ob Kal 
Thy Tod é6voparos icxdy kai ra Sapdona tpéper, Kai ojpepov eopxLopeva 
Kara Tov dvopatos Inood Xpiorod rod cravpwhévros éxi Tovriov TAdrov, 
Tov yevopévov éritpérov THs “lovdaias, irotiovera. . . GoTe kal Ta Sarpona 
brordgcecOar TG dvépare adrod Kal TH Tod yevouévov mafovs adrod 
olxovopia.' 

15. Lbid. 85 xara yap rod dvdpatos avtod TovTov Tov viod Tod Geod Kai 
Mpwroroxov warns KTicews, kal dua mapbévov yevvnOevtos Kai rafyrod yevo- 
pévov avOpurrov, Kai oravpwhévros éxi Tlovriov MiAdrov td rod Aaod tpav 
kal drofavovros, kal dvarravros éx vexpav kat dvaBdvros cis Tov ovpavoy, 
wav Saipdoviov éfopxiopevov vixarat xai trotdocerat. édv 5é kata wavToS 
évépartos tav map tpyiv yeyernpevor 7 Bacréwv 7 dixaiwy 7) mpopyrav 7) 
matpapxav éopxilyre tpeis, ody troraynoerat ovdiv tov Saipoviwv. adAX’ 
ei dpa éfopxilor Tis ipdv Kata Tod Oeod "ABpady cai Oeod “Ioadx Kai Geod 
laxoB, tows trorayjoera. dn pévtor of && tyadv eropxictal TH TEXvy, 
Gomwep kai ta €Ovy, xpipevar eLopxiLovar Kai Ovpidpacr xai xaradécpos 
xpavrat, elrrov. 

16. Irenaeus Haer. (ed. Harvey) II iv 6 ‘ Et propter hoc Altissimi et 
Omnipotentis affellationi omnia subiecta sunt: et huius invocatione 
etiam ante adventum Domini nostri salvabantur homines et a spiritibus 
nequissimis et a daemoniis universis et ab apostasia universa: non 
quasi vidissent eum terreni spiritus aut daemones, sed cum scirent quo- 


1 In these last words we have a statement of the principle underlying Justin’s 
frequent references to exorcism in the name of Jesus Christ ‘ crucified under Pontius 
Pilate’, and the further creed-like developement in the next passage to be quoted 
(Dial. 85). Origen likewise speaks of the expulsion of demons 7@ dévépari "Inaod 
pera rijs émaryyeAias tov wept abrdv loropiaw (no. 20 below; see also no. 21). For 
allusions to the crucifixion in forms of exorcism see further nos, 17, 18 (Irenaeus), 
38 (Cyr. Jerus.), 43, 45 (Epiphanius), 47 (Serapion). 
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niam est qui est super omnia Deus, cuius et invocationem tremebant. . .. 
(Can it be that the angels, or the Demiurge, do not know the Almighty, 
as the Gnostics say,) quando iam et muta animalia tremant et cedant 
tali ‘nvocationi? Et utique non viderunt eum, tamen Domini nostri 
nomini subiecta sunt omnia: sic et eius qui omnia fecit et condidit 
vocabulo, cum alter non sit quam ipse qui mundum fecit. Et propter 
hoc Iudaei usque nunc hac ipsa affatione daemonas effugant, quando 
omnia timeant invocationem eius qui fecit ea’. 

The various synonyms for izvocatio in this passage are instructive.’ 

17. Lbid. II xlix 3 ‘ Quapropter et ix illius xomine qui vere illius sunt 
discipuli, ab eo accipientes gratiam, perficiunt ad beneficia reliquorum 
hominum quemadmodum unusquisque accepit donumab eo. Alii enim 
daemones excludunt firmissime et vere . . . Alii autem laborantes aliqua 
infirmitate per manus impositionem curant et sanos restituunt .. . Et 
quid autem? Non est numerum dicere gratiarum quas per universum 
mundum ecclesia, a Deo accipiens, im nomine Christi Iesu crucifixi sub 
Pontio Pilato? per singulos dies in opitulationem gentium perficit .. * 
Nec invocationibus angelicis facit aliquid nec incantationibus nec reliqua 
prava curiositate, sed munde et pure et manifeste orationes dirigens ad 
Dominum qui omnia fecit e¢ nomen Domini nostri Iesu Christi invocans 
virtutes secundum utilitates hominum . .. perficit. Si itaque et nunc 
nomen Domini nostri Iesu Christi beneficia praestat, etc.’ 

18. Irenaeus Afostolic Preaching c. 96 ‘But whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. And there is none other 
name of the Lord given under heaven whereby men are saved, save that 
of God, which is Jesus Christ the Son of God, to which also the demons 
are subject and all evil spirits and all apostate energies, dy the invocation 
of the name of Jesus Christ, crucified under Pontius Pilate’. 

19. Tertullian Afgo/. 23 ‘ Atquin omnis haec nostra in illos (sc. im- 
mundos spiritus) dominatio et potestas de nominatione Christi valet, et 
de commemoratione eorum quae sibi a Deo per arbitrum Christum 
imminentia expectant ’.* 


1 Invocatio regularly stands for éwixAnois in Irenaeus in passages of which the 
Greek has been preserved ; we may therefore be fairly confident that the same is 
the case where we have only the Latin. 

2 &y 7@ dvépate "Inood Xpiorod rod cravpwHévros én TMovriov TAdrov. 

8 The Greek is extant only thus far; I have therefore quoted the whole passage 
in the Latin. 

4 This and what follows in the passage is thoroughly in the spirit of the Roman 
exorcism found in the Gelasian and Gregorian Sacramentaries: ‘Nec te latet, 
Satanas, imminere tibi poenas, imminere tibi tormenta, imminere tibi diem iudicii .., 
Proinde, damnate, da honorem Deo vivo et vero, da honorem Iesu Christo filio eius 
et Spiritui sancto, in cuius nomine atque virtute praecipio tibi ut exeas et recedas ab 
hoc famulo Dei’ (ed. Wilson Gelas. p. 78, Greg. p. 54). 
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20. Origen ¢. Cels. i 6 pera raira oix olda wifey xwovpevos 6 Kédoos 
dyot, Saipovwv twwv dvopace Kal KaraxnAnoect Soxeiv irxvew Xpotiavors: 
ws olpat, aiverodpevos Ta tepi Tov Kateraddvtwv Tors daipovas Kal éfeAavvdr- 
Tw... od yap kataxnAnoeow ioxvew Soxodow, GAAL TO dvépare Tyood 
pera THS erayyeXas Tov Tepi aitdv ioropdv’ tadra yap Acydpeva Tod- 
Adxus trois Saipovas teroinxey dvOpdrwv xwpw Ova . . . Torovrov pév ye 
Svvarar rd Svopa Tod “Incod cata tov Saydvwv, ds eof Gre Kai irs 
gavruwv dvopalopevov dview .. . capas dri Xprotiavol ovdenia pedéry 
érwdav xpipevor evtvyydvovew, GAG TH dvdpare Tod “Incod Kal dAAwv 
Aeywv wemisrevpévuv Kata THY Oeiav ypadyy. 

21. Lbid. iii 24 oddév dAXo Kadodvres eri tois Seopévorvs Ocpareias 7 
Tov éi waot Oedv kai 76 TOD “Inood Ovopa pera THs TeEpi adTod icropias. 

22. Lbid. iv 33 (On Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob) dy rocotrov Sivarar 
Ta évépata cuwarropeva TH TOU God tpoonyopia, ws ob pdvoy Tos TOD 
€Ovous (the Jews) xppoGa: év tais mpds Ocdv cixais Kal év 7O Kareradew 
Sainovas 7d “ 5 Geds "ABpadp Kai 5 Oeds "Ioaax xal 6 Geds laxiB”, GAAS yap 
oxedov Kai mévras Ta Tév érwddv kai payeLov Tpaypatevopevous. evpioKerat 
yap év Tots payiKots ovyypdppact todAaxov 7 Tova’Tyn ToD Geod éExixANoLSs 
kai rapadAnwis Tod Geod dvdpartos, ds oixeiov Tois dvdpdow tovras «is 
ra xara tov Saipdvuv?... C. 34 TrvOavdpeba yap ardvtwv Tov xpwpever 
Tais Towavrats TOD Oeov KatakxAnoeoiv eirare Hpiv, & ovro, Tis 6’ ABpadp, 
kai myAixos 5 “Ioadk, cai roias Svvdpews yéyovey 6 “laxéB, os tiv “ Beds” 
mpooyyopiav appolopévyv abtav TO évéparte tTyAikaode Toveiv Suvdpets; ... 
GANG yap Kai “6 Oeds rod "Iopayr” Kai “5 eds rav EBpaiwv” Kai “ 5 Oeds 6 
katarovracas év tH "EpvOpa Oardoon tiv Aiyurriwy Baciiéa Kai rods 
Alyurrious” rodAXdxts 6vopd Cera mapadAapBavopevos kara Saipovev 7 Tw 
movnpav Suvdpewv... C. 35 dy Kai ai dvopaciat povov ov rapa Tois 
oixeiors povors GAA Kal rapa rots GAXoTpions Sivavrat. 

23. Jbid. viii 37 (A taunt of Celsus, referring apparently to the 
Christian invocation of angels) éav pév BapBdpws airois dvopyaly ts, 
divapw eovow dav St “EXAnuixds } “Pwpaixas, od« Err. 

24. Jbid. viii 58 (Celsus says that according to the Egyptians there 
are thirty-six demons who have charge each ofa part of the human body: 
why not therefore have recourse to them?) xal trav dardvwv ioace Ta 
évopata érixwpiv dovy, Sorep Xvovpyy cai Xvaxovpynv xai Kvar .. ., doa 
te GAXa TH éavtdv yAwoon dvopdLovar- cai 5) éxixaXodvtes® adrods 
i@vrat Tov pepov Ta TaOnpara. 


1 See note to no. 14 above. 

* This sentence is quoted by Mr Tyrer (his no. 11). The context shews that the 
epiclesis in question is a particular formula, ‘the God of Abraham’, &c. 
, 43 The active is to be noted. Compare from a magical papyrus ém«ad@ tov rijs 
wpas wal rov rijs hyépas Gedy, quoted by R. Wiinsch Antike Fluchtafeln p. 17, note to 
1. 17 (in Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte no, 20); the reference given is ‘ Pap. Lugd. J. 
395 ix 36 (Dieterich Abraxas p. 172)’. 
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| 25. Origen, in the course of his reply, says: ot yap éwpaxe riva tpdrov 
ro “év é6vépare tov Incod” tims trav yvnciws morevovrwy KadXovpevov' 
ovK dALyous dd voowr Kal Satpovicpev Kal adAwv repiotacewy idcoaro. 

26. Origen Jn /ib. Jesu Nave Hom. xxiv 1 ‘Si inimica virtus daemonis 
ex amaritudinis turma veniens obsideat alicuius corpus, perturbet ac 
sopiat mentem, adhibeantur autem multae orationes, multa ieiunia, 
multae exorcistarum invocationes, et ad haec omnia surdus daemon in 
obsesso corpore permaneat et persistat, tolerabilius ferens exorcistarum 
poenas et adhibita sibi ex Dei nominis invocatione tormenta quam dis- 
cedere .. . ita etiam intelligendum est in istis qui dicuntur Amorraei, 
etc.’ 

27. Lactantius Divin. Jnst. iv 27. 12-13 ‘ Iubeat utriuslibet sacerdos 
(sc. of Aesculapius or Apollo) dei sui somine ut nocens ille spiritus 
excedat ex homine : nullo id pacto fieri potest . . . at vero idem daemo- 
nes adiurati er nomen Dei veri protinus fugiunt’. 

28. Acta Ioannis c. 31 (ed. Bonnet) pdt 7d paycxdy éxcivo dvopalérw 
évopa & axyKoa airod Aéyovros. 

29. Lbid. c. 41 ob évépare wav <ldwrov petye Kai was daipwv divapis 
Te kai Taga dxdOapros: kal viv hevywv (/. pevyovtos) TS dvdpare TO oO 
tov évOdde daipovos . . . deifov Td adv EXeos. 

30. Acta Thomae c. 33 (ed. Bonnet) xedXevw S€ cor év dvdpare tod 
"Inood éxeivou . . . va tov idv cov bv EBaXes eis Tov dvdpa todrov éxpvljoys. 

31. Lbid. c. 41 eyo pev Advvapny eyeipar airdvy $14 trod évéparos 
"Inood Xpurrod. One MS reads rq érixAnoer tod Kupiov jpov. 

32. Martyrium Matthaei c. 14 (ed. Bonnet) wapextis éxeivwy tov 
évopalovtwr wpiv éxeivo TO péya Kai PoBepov dvopa tod Xpiorod. 

33. did. vers. lat.(A demon is speaking) ‘quia statim natural lingua 
sua invocat nomen Christi . . . praeterea quia xomen domini Iesu Christi 
nominat; quoniam ubi audierimus nomen Christi vel signum eius vide- 
rimus, statim fugimus. Nam si igne (? igni, ov ignem) inferas, nominat 
ille nomen hoc sanctum, et ille ignis efficitur tamquam ros’. 

34. Acta Thaddaei c. 7 (ed. Lipsius) 6 5 @addaios eeAOdv civ tois 
pabyrais évi Exdorw aitav émerOav Thy xeipa TH erixAHoer Tod Xpurrod 
mavras eOeparevoev. 

35- Acta Barnabae c. 15 (ed. Tischendorf) Tiywv 8 ovve(xero ruperd 
TOAAG’ @ Kal éxlevtes Tas xeipas edOéws drecricapev Tov Tuperdov adrod, 
érixadovpevor To 6vopa Tov Kupiov ‘Inood. 


ii 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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1 We have already had «adciv in Origen in a sense hardly distinguishable from 
ém«adcia@a (no. 21 above). So again in c. Cels. viii 59 (aAcio@a: and xadciv), and 
61 («aAciv). See also no. 6 above, édy piv 5 addy f 6 dpa dvopaly Ocdv "ABpady, 
Possibly the verb has the same force in Justin Dial. 30 (no. 14) BonOdv yap éxeivov 
wat Avtpwriy xadodpev, where ‘call’ (vocamus) is inadequate and ‘call upon (as)’ 
seems to be required in the context. 
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36. Didascalia vi 9. 3 (Hauler, p. 61) ‘ Zn virtute sancti nominis Tesu 
excido virtutes tuas’ (St Peter to Simon Magus). 

37. Hymn of the Soul (ed. Bevan Zexts and Studies v 3 p. 23) 
‘I hushed him (the serpent) to sleep and lulled him to slumber ; for 
my Father’s name J named over him, and the name of our next in rank, 
and the name of my Mother the queen of the East’. 

38. Cyril of Jerusalem Cat. iv 13 woAAoi xara xpdvouvs éotavpwOycay: 
GANA roiov cravpwhévros’ éxixAnots érépov ore Tovs Saipovas 
amnAacev ; 

39. Cat. Myst. ii 3 dorep yap ra éudvojpata tov ayiwv Kal 7 Tod 
évéparos Tov Geod éerixAnors Gorep chodporaryn PrASE Kaier Kai éxdudxer 
Saipovas: otrw cai rd éxopxurrév TovTo éAawov ErixAHoer Geod Kai cdx7 
divap tTyALKavTyv AapBavea, Sore xrr. 

40. Athanasius de Jncarnatione xviii 6 dpAov av ein pi) elvar payor tov 
cwripa, dv oi rapa Tév GAAwv pay érixadovpevor® daipoves ds Seororyy 
pevyovar. 

41. Lbid. xiviii 8 ci 82 waca trav Sapdvov pavia ékiorara TH TovTOV 
évopacia Kai Sudxerary pavepov dy ein xrX. 

42. Lbid. 1 4 &vOa yap 6vopdlerat rd dvopa Tod owripos, éxeibey was 
Saipwv dredavverat. 

43. Epiphanius Haer. xxx 10 (On the conversion of the Jew Josephus) 
érayyéAXcrar 5é aitd A€ywv 6 Kipws, dre cis wANpopopiay wictews «i TH 
Bovre év dvépari pov Ocornpevov épydcacbat, Erixdrdeoat, Kayo Tojow. 
. »» (Josephus makes trial of this promise in the case of a notorious 
maniac) téwp re Aa Pov eis rhv xeipa Kal odppayioas aitd éppdvrurer emi Tov 
éupavn avOpwrov, dycas: év d6véparte tov Incot Nalwpaiov rod cravpw- 
Gévros téeOe, 7d Sarpovov, dx’ abrod. 

44. The sequel also is instructive (édid.) OpidXos St rods jxodovOnow 
év TH TOAE Aeyovtwv* Ste ldonros ra yalopvAdxua avoi~as Kai eipdv yeypap- 
pévov To 6vopa Tov Oeod Kai dvayvois onpeia peydda épyalerat. 

45. Jbid. xxx 12: Josephus has some lime-kilns constructed in order 
to provide mortar for the building of a church, but the Jews by magic 
arts prevent the fire from doing its work. He calls for a vessel of water, 
signs it with the cross, xai éruxaXeodpevos Td dvopa “Iyaod elrev ovrus" 
év évépare ‘Incod*® rot Nafwpaiov, ob érravpwoay oi rarépes pov .. . yevy- 
tat Sivapus év TovTw TO vdaTr eis AOérnow waons pappaxeias Kai payeias, 7s 
otro. érpagav. 

46. Chrysostom in Coloss. Hom. ix 3 (on Col. iii 17) éav eiays “év 


1 See the note to Justin Dial, 30 (at no.14 above). oaravpw6évros no doubt belongs 
to the wording of the epiclesis, and is the epithet in the invocation upon which Cyril 
here lays special stress. 

? The passive here follows the middle sense, ‘invoked’, not ‘ called’. 

3 Hence to say éy évéuar: "Inco is to ‘ invoke the name of Jesus’. 
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évopate marpos Kai viod Kai dyiov rvedparos” peri ricTews, mavTa yvucas 
. + OUTW Tais voros éxitagoopey HoBepoy 7d Gvoya. dui Taira 6 daBodos 
Ta Tov dyyéAwy éerevoiyaye tov Satpovwy Toad i érwdai a 
YY onyaye..- povev Tovadra ai érwdai . . . av 

, “#) ‘ > 8 ‘ ‘ LZ s , ‘ da. , > X , 
ravTny adns THY érwoyy pera TiaTews, Kai vorous Kai Saipovas dreAaoes 
.. - dca rod dvdparos Tovrou % oixovpévyn dreatpady .. . Hpeis dveyervy- 
Onpev 81a Tod dvéparos Tovrov. 

47. Serapion’s Prayer Book no. § cidoyotpev 81a rot dvéparos Tov 
povoyevois gov ‘Incot Xpwrod ta xricpara Taira, TO Gvopa Tov Tabdvros 


Seer eA 


a 


> , a , 4 > ’ ‘ id >. a ~ 
évopdlopev, tod oravpwhévros Kai dvacravTos Kai KabeLopevou év defia row 
> , 1 > 8 4 A > 2.> ‘ » a , * id 

dyevqrov,’ eri 7d ddwp Kai éxi rd (EAauov) Toro" ydpurat Sivapw . . . dws 


was muperos Kal wav Sapovov ... dradAay7. 
48. Lbid. no. 17 poBynOyro, déorora, raca évépyea catavixy, wav darpd- 


ee ee 


, , , @& a 3 , a « a ‘ ‘ 
vov... TO dvoud gov Td aywv, 6 érexatecdpeba viv ipeis, Kal Td 
dvopa Tov povoyevois. The prayer began with the invocation érixadov- 
pela vt Tov éxovra tacay eovoiav .. . tarépa Tov Kupiov Hav Kai cwripos 


ee 


"Inood Xpurrod, cai dedpeHa, «rd. 

49. Ibid. no. 30 év TS dvépare tod povoyevois gov FeparevOyrwoay. 
yevérOw airois Pappakov TO dywv aitod évopa eis byelav Kai ddoxAnpiav. 

One or two examples may be added from Western service books. 

50. Gelasian Sacramentary i 40 (ed. Wilson, p. 72) ‘ Exorcizo te, crea- 
tura olei, in nomine Dei patris omnipotentis, et iz nomine Iesu Christi 
filii eius, et Spiritus sancti, ut in hance invocationem (sic) trinae potestatis, 
etc.’ 

51. Spanish Lider Ordinum (ed. Férotin) col. 18 ‘ Invocamus divinae | 
maiestatis auxilium adversus te, inimice serpens, ut per nulla vitiorum i| 
tuorum venena in huius aquae elemento praevaleat ars tua, quod... a 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti mysterio praeparamus. Ideoque, male- 
dicte diabole, post imvocationem trinae sanctificationis tremebundus 
abscede’. il 

52. bid. col. 106 ‘Unde, gloria Trinitatis Sadaoth, fortissime 
Emmanuel, te invocamus, ut famulum tuum divulsum amplexibus syna- 
gogae, etc.’ (A prayer over a converted Jew: hence the Hebrew titles P 
in the invocation !) 
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III. émixAnors in a bad sense. 


53- Irenaeus Haer. I vii 2 ércxA goers twas rovovpevos éx Sevrépov eis 
xardrAnéw tis dmratrwpévys. This refers to a formula of the Gnostic 
Marcus of which Irenaeus has given the text just before, and which is 
not a prayer in any sense of the word. 

54. Jbid. I xiv 4 ‘. .. mittentes eorum capitibus oleum et aquam 

.. et cum supradictis invocationibus, ut incomprehensibiles et invisibiles 


EMRE LOTT EER. RITE 


1 On this creed-like developement see note to no. 14 above. 
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principibus et potestatibus fiant’. This again refers to Marcosian 
formulae previously quoted, to which Irenaeus has twice applied also 
the term émippyoes. 

55: Ldid. I xix 3 ‘ Utuntur autem et hi (the followers of Basilides) 
magia et imaginibus et incantationibus et invocationibus et reliqua 
universa periergia ’. 

56. bid. II xlix 3 ‘Nec invocationibus angelicis facit aliquid 
(ecclesia) nec incantationibus nec reliqua prava curiositate’. For the 
context see no. 17 above. 

57- I have little doubt that we should include under this heading the 
well-known passage in I vii 2 wai émi wAéov éxreivwy tov Adyov Tis 
érixAnoews ... ds Soxeiv.. . Xdpw rd alya 7d éavris ordlew ev éxeivw 
TS rorypiw dua THs €rixAHoews adTod.' 

58. Epiphanius Haer. xxxvi 2 (the Heracleonites) ror? ydp rwes é 
abrav EXaov vdate pigavres éxiBadAover TH Keparz Tov éfeAOovros- ot Se 
pdpov Td Aeyopevov éroBdAcapov Kai Dwp Thy péevror éxixAnoLV KowHv 
éxovres &s 8) Kal 6 mpd abrav Madpxos éroteiro, pera rpooOyKxys Twav 
évopartov, % d& éxixAnais éotw airy Meowa, ovdap . . . "Invov Nafapia. 
rovro 8& rowior iva d9Oev of AapBadvovres exi TH efd8w Tadras Tis 
érixAnoels... dxpdtyror yevovrat Kal ddparot Tois dvw dpyais Kal égovaiats. 
This answers to what Irenaeus says in I xiv 3-4 as to the practice of the 
Marcosians: see no. 54 above. In the summary of the Heracleonite 
heresy at the beginning of the tome we find ércxAHoers twas EBpaixais 
Aégeow émA€yovres (P. Gr. xli 580). 


IV. Jnvocation of Names in Gnostic writings. 


Of importance for our enquiry are such Gnostic writings as the Pistis 
Sophia and the Books of Jed (ascribed to the third century). These 
exist only in Coptic versions, but they are full of Greek words, among 
which érixaXcioba figures prominently, and constantly in connexion 
with the utterance of portentous Names. I give a few specimens in 
English from C. Schmidt’s German translation.? For the parallel use of 
évopafew Schmidt’s index of Greek words may be consulted. 


; Pistis Sophia. 
59. p. 18 ll. 5-7 ‘when they énvoke (émixadeiv)* the mysteries of 
magic of those who are in the thirteenth Aeon’. 


1 Epiphanius in referring to this episode (the eucharist of Marcus) calls the 
formula employed an ‘incantation’, éwandn (Migne P. Gr.xli577). On the passage 
see further p, 361 below. 

2 Koptisch-gnostische Schriften, 1 Band, 1905, in the Berlin series. 

8 The Greek word, placed in brackets in the translation, is émxadciv on pp. 15-19; 
but on p. 232 and after it is always given in the middle form, and all the references 
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The ‘mysteries’ appear to be the magical formulae, or names, for 
elsewhere we find pvoryjpiov évopalew (e. g. p. 154 Il. 18-19, 25-26). 

60. Jbid. ll. 33-34 ‘when they invoke (i.e., apparently, recite) the 
names of the Archons’. 

61. p. 232 ll. 7 ff ‘Then Jesus stood with His disciples by the water 
of the ocean and pronounced (éruxadeioOa) this prayer (zpocevyy)': 
Hear me, My Father, thou Father of all fatherhood, thou boundless 
Light, aejovw caw aw war Ywudep . . .’ (&c.—a dozen more such 
‘names’). 


Second Book of Jet. 


62. p. 310 Il. 11 ff ‘Jesus . . . pronounced (émxaX.) the following 
prayer: Hear me, My Father... Light’ (as above). A prayer for the 
disciples follows, after which we read: ‘ Hear me, My Father . . . who 
have invoked thy incorruptible Wames . . . afapaxafa’ (&c., &c.). This 
latter formula, with other ‘names’, occurs again on pp. 311, 312. 

63. p- 320 Il. 6 ff ‘These shall stand in their place apart and invoke 
the true God with these Names, saying, fa...’ (&c.).—ll. 13 ff ‘We 
will invoke these incorruptible Mames’.—ll. 19 ff ‘As soon as they had 
invoked these Names’. 

64. On pp. 322-328 the following formula (dzodoyia) occurs 
repeatedly, with variation only of the names: ‘ Turn back zporeOxepoop- 
wv xous, ye Archons of the first Aeon, for I invoke nala Cywlal Cwlewg’. 

65. p. 329 Il. 11 ff ‘ But when you have sealed yourselves with this 
seal, and uttered his name but once, say these droAoyia:: We invoke you, 
LweLnalexwefwn ... (&c.). When you have invoked these Names, the 
mapadnprropes of that place will recognize you and take you in’. 

Under the head of Gnostic writings are to be included the Marcosian 
formularies to which Irenaeus applies the term ézixAnoes. For the use 
of éxixaAcioba in these texts compare the following : 

66. Haer. I xiv 2 irtp racav divapw rod ratpds érrxardotpar Pas 
évopalopevov Kai IIvetpa dyabdv xai Zwy.—And ibid. 4 cai érixadodpar 
tiv apOaprov Sodiay, Aris éorw ev TO watpi . . . éyw Se Excxadodpar 
avras THY pyTépa. 
included in the index are under émxadcicOau. It seems doubtful, therefore, whether 
any distinction of voice is meant to be indicated where the active form is given. 

1 For émxadcioOa mpocevyny see again the next item in this list. The choice of 
this verb (where we should rather expect émAéyewv) is probably due to the fact that 
the ‘ prayer’ in each instance is so largely concerned with names. 

2 These ‘apologies’ (pp. 322-329) are made by the soul, after its departure from 
the body, to the Archons of the various Aeons through which it passes. We are 
reminded of the Gnostic ém«Ajoes in Iren. I xiv 4 and Epiphanius Haer. xxxvi 2, 
by means of which the departed souls dxparnra -yevavra «ai déparo: Trois dvw dpxais 
kat éfovcias (see nos. 54, 58 above). 
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And for the use of évopya: 

67. Haer. I xiv 2 dAdo 8& wadw tiv Aitpwow emA€yovew obrws: 7d 
6vopa TO droxexpuppévov ard mdons Oedrntos . . . 5 évedvcaro “Inaois 6 
Nafapyvés.—Again ibid. dvaipny tov évépares cov, Swrijp ddnOeias ... 
coryprypar, Kal AeAVTpwpat, Kal AvTpodpat THY Wuyxnv pov... év TE dvdpate 
Tov ‘Taw, ds éAvtpwicato Ti Wuxi abrod eis drod’tpwow ev TS Xpwotd 7H 
lovrt. 


V. Magical formulae. 


For an adequate discussion of ‘ invocation’, ‘invoke’, in this class of 
literature it would be necessary to make a study of the magical papyri 
and similar documents concerned with it. But as I have not at hand 
any of the standard editions or collections of these texts, it must suffice 
here to cite a few examples gathered from trustworthy authors who 
refer to them. Most of the following extracts, therefore, are given 
frankly at second hand, and without references to the original docu- 
ments or the editions of them; those who may wish to pursue the 
subject further will find the references in the authors quoted. 

68. 6 d€opar, EAOaré por ovvepyoi, Gre pédAAw Erckadreio Gat 7d KpuTTov 
kal dppytov dvopa... érdxovody pov, Kipie, ov éoTw TO KpuTTov dvopa 
dppytov, 5 of dSaipoves axovcavtes trootvra. Quoted by W. Heitmiiller 
Im Namen Jesu p. 207. 

69. dre cov éxi rH TeAeTH TO péya Gvopa érexarecdpyy, kal mardw 
érixadodmal oe xara pev Aiyurrious Pywea ‘laxwB (read "laBwx"), xara 
& “lovdaious "Adwvaie SaBawO, xara “EAAnvas 6 ravrwv povapxos Bacrreis, 
kata 5& rots dpytepeis xpurré dopare, mavras éhopav, xara 5é Tdpovs 
ovep... tavtodvvdera. bid. pp. 209-210. 

70. ypdde kal wepiarre Oeod éerixrAnorv, ércxadovpevos BapvaBaal 
6 @ Kai cexOaBayyya. érixarodpar cai Oedv "ABpady. bid. p. 213 
note 2. 

71. Td yap Svopd cov éxw PvdAaxrtyprov év Kapdia TH éuy Kal od 
katurxvon pe draca Srvé xwovpévy, ovK dvrirdgeral po wav wvedpa, ov 
daipdviov, ob cvvdvrnpa ovde GAXo Tu Tov Kal’ “Awov rovnpav b1a Td cov 
dvopa, 5 év TH Wuyn exw Kal ércxarodpar, Kal euoi da wavrds erdxove 
dyads, . . . éuot 8& dds xdpw éxi wai pov Tois Epyous: avox caede (‘ folgt 
das dvopa’). bid. p. 214. 

72. Ore émtxadodpar vexa THs Katereryovons Kal TuKpas Kal draparTyTov 
dvaykys Ta pndérw xwpnoavta. cis Ovarnv iow pyde ppacbévra év SiapOpace 
ixd dvOpwrivyns yAdoons } Ovytod POdyyou 7} Ovytis puvijs dOdvara Lavra 
kai &vripa évépara: yew onew www (&c., for several lines). A. Dieterich 
Eine Mithrasliturgie (Leipzig 1903) p. to ll. 4 ff. 


1 So quoted by Traube Nomina Sacra p. 46. 
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73- Sore otv wvedpa 7G im’ Euod Kareoxevaopevw pvotnpiv, Geol, ods 
(Geovs Pap.) dvépaca Kai éxcxéxAnpat, ddre rvoiv To im’ epod Kare- 
oxevagpévy pvotnpiw (‘dem Zaubermittel’). Reitzenstein Die hellent- 
stischen Mysterienreligionen 2nd ed. 1920 p. 162. 

No. 79 of Lietzmann’s K/eine Texte contains a selection of Antike 
Wundergeschichien edited by P. Fiebig. On pp. 26-27 the editor quotes 
four magical prescriptions from A. Dieterich’s Advaxas pp. 188-190. 
The first two of these are as follows : 

74. & Sapovioperw cirns To dvopa mpocdywv TH fui aitod Oeiov Kai 
dogpadrov. <iPéws AadAjoe Kai dredetoerat. 

75. (To kill a snake) Aéye “orf, dre od ef 5 “Adidus”, cai AaBov 
Bdiv xAwpay Kai ris Kapdias kparnoas oxioov eis Bio ériAéywv Td dvopa 
{, xai edOws oxicOnoerar } payynoerat. 

The next two formulae end with the curt direction A€ye 7d dvopa. 


VI. Eucharistic and baptismal. 


To Mr Tyrer’s list of eucharistic and baptismal texts the following 
passages may be added, though most of them do not involve the use of 
the words ‘invocation’ or ‘invoke’. 


Eucharistic. 


76. Clem. Alex. Excerpt. Theod. 82 (see no. 5 above). 

77. Acta Ioannis cc. 85 and 109. The second of these prayers 
contains a long list of figurative names under which our Lord is 
praised ; it begins: riva alvov #) rotav tpooopayv 7) Tiva ebyapioriay K@vTes 
Tov dptov TovTrov érovopdaowpev GAN } oe povov, kipte "Inood; doédLopev 
gov To AexOev id rod watpds Gvopa. The first prayer also begins with 
the theme of the Name: ‘We glorify Thy Name’. Neither of them 
contains any petition nor makes any reference to the consecration of 
the Eucharist. 

78. Acta Thomae c. 49 “Inooi, 6 xaragweas jpas ris ebxapurtias Tod 
copatés gov Tov adyiov Kal Tod aipatos Kowwvjcat, idod tohpGpev mpo- 
cépxeoOar TH OF cdxapiotia Kal érixadeta bai cov Td dyiov 6vopa. 

In one MS the last clause runs: ido xataroApopev Tis ebyapotias Kai 
érixAynoews TOD dyiov cov évéparos. 

79. Syriac Acts of Judas Thomas (ed. Wright) p. 268 ‘ “ Living Bread, 
the eaters of which die not! Bread, that fillest hungry souls with thy 
blessing! Thou art worthy to receive the gift and to be for the 
remission of sins, that those who eat thee may not die! We name the 
name of the Father over thee ; we ame the name of the Son over thee ; 
we name the name of the Spirit over thee, the exalted name that is 
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hidden from all”. And he said: “ Zn Thy name, Jesus, may the power 
of the blessing and the thanksgiving come and abide upon this bread” ’! 

80. East-Syrian Liturgy of Theodore (the ‘Epiclesis’) ‘And may 
there come upon us and upon this oblation the grace of the Holy 
Spirit ; and may He dwell and rest upon this bread and upon this cup, 
and may He bless and sanctify and seal them i” the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit: And dy the power of Thy Name may 
this bread become the holy body of our Lord Jesus Christ, and this 
cup the precious blood of our Lord Jesus Christ’. 

When I wrote in ‘my paper (p. 42) that ‘any “Epiclesis” of the 
Trinity in the current sense is really unexampled in liturgical texts’, 
I had overlooked this passage. It is a very remarkable one; for it 
combines an ‘Epiclesis’ of the Holy Spirit with an invocation of the 
names of the three Divine Persons, in fact with the baptismal formula ; 
and it ascribes the effect wrought in the elements to the power of the 
Divine Name. 


Baptismal. 


81. Irenaeus Fragm. xxxiii (Harvey)? od parjv wadar Naipav Aempds 
dv Barrirbeis éxabaipero, GAX’ cis EvderEw Hperépay’ ot Aerpoi dvtes ev Tais 
dpapriats da Tod dyiov vdatos Kal THS TOD Kupiov érikAHGews Kabaplopueba 
Tov Tadalov TaparTwpaTur. 

82. Origen Com. in Joan. iii 5 (ed. Brooke ii pp. 250-251) ovxére pév 
Prov twp, dyiderar yap pvotixy Tivi émixAnoer... pyoi yap mopev- 
Oévres pabyreiocare wavra ta EOvy, BamriLovres airois cis TO dvopa Tod 
TWaTpos Kal Tov viod Kal Tov dyiov mvevpatos .. . THs Er. Prov clvae Sivara 
76 dpa tovros tapadapBavopevov Vowp, pererxNKos ws oldv Te THS Suvdpews 
THs ayias tpuddos .. .; 

83. Clementine Homilies ix 19 év 8 1G rapdvt devaw rotapo 7} THYY 
émetye kav Oaddooy dmoAovedpevot eri TH Tpiopakapia érovopacia, Kt. 

84. Clementine Recognitions iii 67 ‘ Baptizabitur autem unusquisque 
vestrum in aquis perennibus, omine trinae beatitudinis invocato 
super se’. 

85. Jbid. ix 11 ‘Respondebo: nihil aliud nisi ut festinetis ablui, quo 
expurgetur a vobis ignis materia fer invocationem sancti nominis’. 


This collection of passages, taken as a whole, would seem to bear 
out Heitmiiller’s statement, that éaixaAcioPac was the word par excellence 


1 Compare also ibid. p. 289, ina prayer over baptismal oil : ‘ Let Thy gift come... 
and let it abide upon this oil, over which we name Thy name. ...in Thy name, 
Jesus the Messiah, let it be to these persons for the remission of offences and 
sins’, &c. 

2 I owe this reference to a private communication from Mr Tyrer. 
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to denote the bringing into play of divine or other names in healing 
and exorcism, or in whatever circumstances they might be employed. 
Belief in the power of a Name was universal, among Jews, Christians, 
and the heathen alike. For the Christian what was essential was the 
employment of the names and titles of the true God, of Christ, or even 
of angels and holy men when coupled with the name of God; while 
appeal to the names of false or imaginary deities, demons or departed 
souls,’ was the note of idolatry and magic. But whether in a good or 
a bad sense, these names were said to be ‘invoked’ even when nothing 
further was involved than their mere utterance, and their invocation 
was that which was commonly understood by the word efzc/ests. 

The passages quoted are, of course, to some extent selected passages, 
for it would serve no purpose to quote texts that are not in some way 
self-explanatory ; yet, so far as my knowledge extends, they are 
thoroughly typical and fairly represent the prevailing usage in regard 
to words signifying invocation. Instances of émixadcioGa with the 
sense of invitation or calling in to help? (as in Iren. Haer. I xxviii 6 
‘invocasse in adiutorium matrem’) are rare in the period and in the 
circles which we are dealing with. Here, however, it may be observed 
that there appears to be some difference in the scope of éruxadciobar 
and invocare, the Latin verb being more susceptible of the idea of 
calling down—in the sense in which we might speak of invoking 
a blessing or a curse upon some one. ‘Thus in the pseudo-Ambrosian 
treatise de Sacramentis (ii 4. 11) we find: ‘Invocavit Elias de caelo 
ignem, et descendit ignis de caelo’; though the next sentence is- 
‘Invocavit Elisaeus Domini zomen, et de aqua ferrum securis ascendit 
Further on (ii 5. 14) it is said: ‘ Venit sacerdos, precem dicit ad fontem . 
invocat patris xomen, praesentiam filii et spiritus sancti’. The writer 
is speaking of the baptismal formula, which evidently found a place in 
the prayer for blessing the font. The only example of a similar use of 
éruxadetoGac that I remember to have met with in an early Christian 
writer is in a passage of Peter of Alexandria * (of the date 373): éx’ airod 
Tov Ovavacrnpiou évOa Kdbvdov tod a&yiov rvevpatos érixadovpefa. In the 
great majority of cases the verb is followed either by évoya or by 
a proper name. In such instances as xdpitos érixAnous, xdprros obpavia 


1 More particularly, the souls of those who had died an untimely or violent death 
(dwpo, Braoddvarn). Compare Tertullian de Anima 57 ‘Sic etiam magiae, 
secundae scilicet idololatriae, in qua se daemones perinde mortuos fingunt quem- 
admodum in illa (sc. idolatry) deos.. . itaque (? atque) invocantur quidem aori et 
biaeothanati ’—‘ are invoked (under the name of, or in the character of) Aort’, &c. 

2 The meaning of the active, to name or surname, hardly concerns us, unless it 
be to note even here the connexion of the word with names. 

3 Quoted by Mr Tyrer, The Eucharistic Epiclesis pp. 20 and 61, from Theodoret 
Hist, Eccles, vi 22. 
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érixAnors, Svvdpews Oeias érixAnors (in Mr Tyrer’s nos. 18, 28, 29, 31: 
all with reference to the baptismal formula) the expressions ‘grace’, 
‘heavenly grace’, ‘divine power’ appear to me to be only stylistic 
equivalents for the divine name, and so to be really personal: much 
like ‘invocationem trinae Jofestatis’, ‘invocationem trinae sanctifica- 
tionis’, ‘nomine trinae deatitudinis invocato’, in my nos. 50, 51, 84 
above. I do not think we can say with Mr Tyrer (p. 146) that the 
genitive in any of these passages ‘describes the gift desired as the 
result of the invocation’. But even if that were so, the invocation 
itself would still be the simple utterance of the baptismal formula, and 
there is nothing to shew that this was viewed as an implicit prayer of 
petition: the effects of the invocation were attributed rather to the 
‘power of the Name’. 

I cannot see that there is anything in Mr Tyrer’s catena of passages 
on érixAnors to alter the general impression left by the list given above. 
In twenty-four out of the fifty-four examples which he gives of the use 
of the word it denotes the baptismal formula. Let us consider some of 
the remaining items. 

In the case of nos. 4 and 6 we know the (heretical) formulae to 
which Irenaeus refers as efic/eses, and they are not petitions, nor in any 
real sense prayers. To this class must certainly be added nos. 7 and 8, 
in which ‘invocation’ is made synonymous with ‘incantation’. See 
my nos. 53-56 above. 

In no. 11 the efic/esis in question is simply the formula ‘the God of 
Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob’, with emphasis 
on the power of the names of the three patriarchs. See my no. 22. 

In 12 Origen speaks of efic/eses as involving, or arising out of, names. 
See my no. 6. 

In 14, 19, and 24 the reference is to exorcism. In 19 the expression 
is otavpwhévros érixAnois, on which see the notes to nos. 14 and 38 at 
pp. 346, 350 above. In 24 Cyril of Jerusalem speaks of ‘the insuffla- 
tions of the saints and the eficlesis of the name of God’ as driving away 
demons. Section II of my list will shew how essential was the part 
played by the Name in exorcism. 

Nos. 13, 16, 20, 23 speak of the ‘invocation’ of demons or idols. 
In 16 this is placed side by side with the ‘invocation’ of the three 
Divine Persons in the baptismal formula; therefore presumably it is 
the invocation of the ames of idols that is meant. In 20 and 23 again 
the ‘invocation’ of demons is paralleled with that of the Holy Trinity— 
this time in the consecration of the Eucharist. In 16, 20, 23 this 
invocation of demons is said to have the effect of polluting the meats 
offered to idols or exposed for sale in the public markets. Are we to 
understand that the demons had been ‘petitioned’ to work some 
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baneful effect on the foods? An explanation suggested by Aphraates 
seems more probable ; he tells us (Hom. xv 2) that the reason why the 
Jews will not make use of any food or wine prepared by the heathen is 
that ‘the heathen peoples offer sacrifice and make mention of the 
names of their idols beside all their winepresses and threshing-floors ’. 

No. 25 comes in the same context as no. 24 (already noticed): ‘ Just 
as the insufflations of the saints and the eficlesis of the name of God 
(= 24)... drive away demons, so also this exorcised oil by the epiclesis 
of God (= 25) and prayer receives such power that’, &c. Here it is 
natural to assume that ‘the eficlesis of God’ implies the invocation of 
the name of God, as in the illustration just before. We may note also 
that ‘the eficlesis of God’ appears to be distinguished from ‘ prayer’. 

Some account has now been given of about thirty-eight out of 
Mr Tyrer’s fifty-four instances of the use of éixAnous. Of those still 
left ten are classed under ‘the Eucharist’ and six under ‘prayer’ 
(p. 146). The latter class may be considered first ; it comprises nos. 1, 
14, 15, 39, 36, 37- 

No. 1 is from 2 Macc. xv 26 pera émixAnoews Kai ebydv ovvepay Tots 
woAepios. On this Mr Tyrer says (p. 147): ‘émixAynow and edyai are 
joined together in the closest possible manner ; hence it is natural to 
translate: Judas and his men “engaged the enemies with petition (or 
supplication) and prayers”’. To me, I confess, it does not seem 
natural to translate éikAnots here by any other word than ‘ invocation’, 
and the plural following after a singular suggests rather that the ‘ prayers’ 
are differentiated from the ‘invocation’. Mr Tyrer proceeds: ‘A few 
verses before (v. 22) mention has been made of Judas érixadovpevos 
with a petition, the words of which are given ; this makes it still more 
unlikely that the writer would immediately after use émixAynows in a 
different sense’. But in v. 22 there is a real invocation of God before 
thé petition begins, which is enough to account for the introductory 
érixadovpevos.’ 

1 The same is true of a number of the LXX texts appealed to by Mr Tyrer on 
p. 141. These may be dealt with here in a foot-note. I need only give the words 
which immediately follow ém«adrcicOa.—3 Reg. xvii 21 Tov xipiov wat elnev" Kipre 6 
6eds pov,—1 Paral. iv 10 rdv Oedv "IopandA,—2 Macc, iii 15 eis obpavdy Tov wept mapa- 
karabhxns vopobeTnoavta Tois mapaKkaTabepévors,—v. 22 Tov mavToKpaTy KUpiov,—xiv 34 f 
rov &a mavrds inéppaxov Tod COvous Hav, TadTa A€yovTes* av, Kipie, TUV Sov Ampod- 
Bens indpxov ... kal viv, Gye mavTds dyacpod Kipie,—v. 46 Tov Beand(ovra ris Corps 
Kal Tov mvevparos,—xv 22f révde Tov Tpdmov* av, décmoTa dmécredas TOv dyyeAdv Gov 
émi ‘ECexiov tod Bactkéws rijs lovdaias ... nat viv, Séonora Trav oipavav,—3 Macc. i 27 
Tov wav Kparos éxovra,—4 Macc. xii 18 8 rdv mwarp@ov bedv,—Ecclus. li 10 «prov 
matépa xvpiov pov. Only in 2 Macc. vii 37, viii 2, xiii 10 does the simple rdv dv, 
tov xipov, occur. In 3 Reg. xviii 26 and Ps. cxiv 4 dvoya actually appears, 
Mr Tyrer does not insist on Judg. xv 18, 19 and Ps. lxxxviii 27, and indeed it is 
hard to see on what ground they can have been included in the list. In Job xvii 14 
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In no. 14 Eusebius appears to mean that in virtue of the appeal, or 
reference, to Christ (as mediator) in prayers made to God ‘through 
Him’ (d:d rijs cis adrov éruxAjjoews xabapwrdras edyais 5c a’rot xpos rov 
Tov ddwv Ocdv dvarepropévats), He has bestowed the power to banish all 
remnants of the working of evil spirits. Such appeal to the mediation 
of Christ would naturally be made by some formuia like ‘through 
Jesus Christ’, or perhaps (as exorcism seems to be in question) ‘in the 
name of Jesus Christ’. E.C. Richardson (in Micene and post-Nicene 
Fathers p. 607) actually translates: ‘by the invocation of His name, and 
by unfeigned prayer addressed through Him to the Supreme God’. 
Mr Tyrer says (p. 147): ‘Here it is impossible to give any meaning 
to émixAyous except “appeal” or “‘petition”’. I can accept this as far 
as the world ‘appeal’, but I cannot see on what ground ‘or “ petition ”’ 
is added. 

No. 15. I cannot pretend to settle the exact shade of meaning of 
Oeias éxixAjoews cipPorov in Constantine’s Oration, and must leave this 
passage to fall into line as best it may with the general evidence in 
regard to érixAyots. 

No. 30. ‘In 30 Gregory’s argument is, that, since Jesus is God, He 
can be present, as He has promised, whenever “ petition” is made to 
Him’ (Mr Tyrer, p. 147). But again, why ‘petition’? and why not 
‘whenever He is invoked’ (xara rdvra xaipov éruxAjoews) ? 

No. 36. ‘The brevity of 36’, says Mr Tyrer, ‘forbids our drawing 
any inference from it.’ The passage is from Tertullian ad Uxor. ii 6: 
‘De gehenna quae dei mentio? quae Christi invocatio?’ We may say, 
I think, that ‘mentio’ in the first clause does not readily suggest 
petition as the force of ‘invocatio’ in the parallel. 

No. 37 is from Novatian de Trin. xiv: ‘si homo tantummodo Christus, 
cur homo in orationibus mediator invocatur, cum invocatio hominis ad 
praestandam salutem inefficax iudicetur?’ On this Mr Tyrer says (¢did.): 


(@dvarov éwexadeoapuny marépa pou civa:) there are variants which seem to shew that 
émexad,, even though original, was felt to involve a difficulty ; Dr Swete’s apparatus 
has the note: mpocexadecapny B*” N°* A (sed € pro  coep A*) C (mpock.) mpocexa- 
Aega N*. Aquila and Theod. translate more correctly d:apPopay [pov] éwexadecdpny, 
mwaryp pov ov. Mr Tyrer has not told us how often in the LXX émxadcio6a is 
followed by the noun évoya, though he notes (p. 140) that the verb in the middle voice 
occurs 120 times, ‘and in I10 of these occurrences it signifies “‘to invoke” ’— 
a statement which I should not think of questioning. In his note on 1 Pet. i 17 
Dr Hort says: ‘In both O.T. and N.T. 1d dvoya frequently follows ém«xadocdpa, and 
when used in this connexion the verb probably implies invocation of a name. So 
in Test. xii Patr., Levi 5, Levi says to the angel, Aéoyat, eipre, elwé por 7d Svopd cov, 


iva ém«adéowpai ce év tyépg OAi~ews’. The words ‘in this connexion’ are somewhat 
vague, but they cannot mean, when 70 évoya actually follows; more probably they 
mean that when a proper name follows the verb the emphasis is on the name itself. 
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‘Novatian’s argument is the converse of Gregory’s in 30——that, since 
Christ is everywhere present when petition is made to Him, He must 
be God’. But here once more ‘petition’ seems to lack authority. 
How should Christ be ‘invoked as mediator in prayers’? Not so 
naturally, it seems to me, by petition being made to Himself, as by 
the prayers being addressed to God ¢hrough Him (as in no. 14)—‘ per 
Christum Dominum nostrum’, or the like. 

It does not seem necessary to say much here about Mr Tyrer’s ten 
instances of ‘invocation’ in connexion with eucharistic prayer. Six 
only of these are from the second and third centuries (nos. 2, 3, 5, 9, 
52, 53), and the six may be reduced to four by observing that 2 and 3 
belong to the same context and have the same meaning, while g is only 
Hippolytus’s repetition of Irenaeus in 2. In none of these early 
passages is the precise meaning of éxixAnous, invocatio, determined by 
the context, and it can only be found, if at all, by a study of the con- 
temporary history of the words. In the case, however, of 2—3 (= Irenaeus 
Haer. I vii 2 Harvey, I xiii 2 Stieren) there is evidence of a more direct 
kind which may help us in coming to a judgement; and on this passage 
a few words may be said. 

Irenaeus is speaking of the heretic Marcus, whom he has just 
described as magicae imposturae peritissimus, and whose performances, 
he has said, are a mixture of magic and trickery—ra "AvagéAdov ratyne 
TH Tav Aeyopévw paywv reprovpyia cvppigas. The first of these is thus 
related: ‘Pretending to consecrate (edxapuorciv) a cup mingled with 
wine, and drawing out at length the word of efic/esis, he makes (the 
contents) appear purple or red: so that it may appear that Charis, who 
is from the powers above the universe, is dropping her blood into that 
cup through his efic/esis’. Now in other places where Irenaeus uses 
the word ézixAnois of Gnostic formularies he uses it in a bad sense, 
as the equivalent of érippyows (which the Latin renders by profana 
dictio) or incantatio (no doubt rendering é¢rwdy)*; and there can be 
little doubt that in his mind all these Gnostic formulae were placed in 
the category of magic. But to magic also the eucharist of Marcus is 
plainly assigned ; and from the words ‘so that it may appear that Charis 
. .. is dropping her blood into that cup through his efic/esis’ it is not 
unreasonable to infer that this efic/esis was an invocation of Charis 
herself. Are we then to suppose that Irenaeus uses the word on this 
occasion in a different sense from that in which he applies it to the 
other Gnostic formulae? I can only say that this view does not 
commend itself to me. I do not think it can be shewn from the extant 
writings of St Irenaeus that éwixAyows had yet been appropriated in any 
special way to the Eucharist and its consecration. He says in one 
1 See my nos. 53-56 above. 
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place (IV xxxi 4) that ‘the bread derived from the earth, receiving the 
epiclesis of God, is no longer common bread, but Eucharist’. But he 
does not say ‘receiving the efic/esis’ absolutely ; and we cannot assume 
that ¢xixAyows is used there as a current term even for the eucharistic 
prayer as a whole, still less that it carries a reference to a special 
petition for consecration within the prayer. 

At the risk of prolonging this Note unduly I must add a last word as 
to Mr Tyrer’s criticisms on pp. 149-150 of his paper. After his catena 
on émixAyows he gives the text of four further passages involving the 
verb. In two of these reference is made to an invocation of the Holy 
Trinity in eucharistic prayer. 

(1) Origen (on 1 Cor. vii 5) speaks of the eucharistic bread (dprovs) 
‘which is greater than the shew-bread, over which has been invoked 
the name of God and of Christ and of the Holy Spirit’ (é¢’ Sv émuxé- 
KAyrat TO dvopa Tod Geod Kai tod Xpurrod Kal tod dyiov rvevparos). My 
comment on this in the Downside Review (pp. 41-42) was as follows: 
‘We notice that Origen speaks here of an invoking of the three divine 
names over the bread: just as he had spoken of a “ mystic invocation” 
of these names in the baptismal formula. We recall also his insistence 
on the virtues of names in the passage of the Phi/ocalia [c. xvii, from 
which I had already quoted]. There is therefore, it would seem, not 
the least probability in the idea that here he is alluding to an “ Epiclesis” 
of the Holy Trinity, in any modern sense of the word. It is obvious 
also that God could not have been petitioned to send the Holy Trinity 
upon the oblation. Nor are we to think of a formula addressed #0 the 
Trinity, for public prayers in the early Church were invariably addressed 
to God the Father alone. Any “ Epiclesis” of the Trinity in the current 
sense is really unexampled in liturgical texts." We must ask ourselves, 
therefore, in what part of an early eucharistic prayer a formal mention 
of the three divine names would be most likely to occur, such as Origen 
might describe as an invocation of these names. I have little doubt 
that the right answer is: in the Trinitarian doxology at the end.’ 

Mr Tyrer rejects this explanation ; but the one which he proposes in 
its place fits oddly with his general argument. To meet the difficulty 
of a Trinitarian invocation in the Eucharist, presented by Origen’s 
words, he appeals (p. 150) to the eucharistic prayer in the Afostolic 
Tradition of Hippolytus. There he finds an invocation of ‘the name 
of God’ in the opening address, of ‘the name of Christ’ in the recital 
of the work of redemption and in the anamnesis, and of ‘the name of 


1 I must qualify this statement now by referring to no. 80 of my list above. But 
the Trinitarian invocation there is after all an invocation of the names; and that 
text (from the Syriac ‘ Liturgy of Theodore’), interesting as it is, can hardly be 
regarded as other than a liturgical curiosity. 
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the Holy Spirit’ in the clause near the end which asks that the Holy 
Spirit may be sent upon the oblation. ‘Surely’, Mr Tyrer adds, ‘ this 
is a much more simple and natural explanation of the words in question 
[those of Origen] than Dom Connolly’s.’ I am afraid I must say that 
it appears to me less simple and natural. For first, the natural inference 
from Origen’s words is that he is referring to a Trinitarian formula of 
some kind, in which the three Divine Persons are mentioned together. 
Next, if his words (éruxéxAyrar 7d dvopa xrd.) could be satisfied by 
a casual and disconnected mention of the names, such as Mr Tyrer 
supposes, would they not a fortiori be satisfied by a formal mention of 
the names in the doxology—where, moreover, even at a date when the 
formulation of eucharistic prayers may still have been left to each 
individual bishop, it could safely be assumed that the names would 
be found? Finally, has not Mr Tyrer, in proposing the above solution, 
rather strangely lost sight of his main contention, that érixaAcio$a in 
connexion with eucharistic prayer implies fefition? In the case of 
Origen he suggests an explanation which is consistent with an entire 
absence of ‘ the Epiclesis’. 

(2) St Ambrose (in de Spir. Sanct. iii 16. 112) is carrying on the 
central argument of his treatise—that every operation of any one 
Person in the Holy Trinity is at once the operation of all three Persons 
(see especially i 3. 40). In the second book he devotes a whole 
chapter (c. 8) to doxology, in order to prove that nothing derogatory 
to the Holy Spirit is involved, as some will have it, if in certain 
quarters the preposition 7” is used instead of cum in introducing the 
mention of the third Divine Person. And his first argument here is 
drawn from the use of ‘z” nomine’ with reference to all three Persons 
in the baptismal formula. In iii 16. tog—111 he appeals to the “r 
Sanctus as a further proof of the equal Divinity of the Holy Spirit. The 
next words are those quoted by Mr Tyrer in his no. 58, in which 
St Ambrose gathers up what may be called his liturgical arguments : 

‘Quomodo igitur non omnia habet quae Dei sunt, qui cum Patre 
et Filio a sacerdotibus in baptismate nominatur e¢ im oblationibus invo- 
catur, cum Patre et Filio a Seraphim in caelestibus praedicatur, cum 
Patre et Filio habitat in sanctis, infunditur iustis, inspiratur prophetis ?’ 

It is clear, as Mr Tyrer says, that St Ambrose ‘speaks of the Three 
Persons of the Trinity being invoked, and being invoked fogether’ 
(p. 150). But he also says (p. 149) that it is ‘clearly implied by Origen, 
and probably so by Ambrose, that the “invocation of the Trinity” is 
the form of consecration’; and again: ‘Dom Connolly's theory 
stultifies Origen’s and Ambrose’s argument. Their position is, that 
some formula of special importance and sanctity has been recited over 
the elements—that the Three Persons of the Trinity have been invoked 
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over them in a specially solemn and sacramental manner’. This may 
be true in part of Origen,’ but it cannot be said of Ambrose: his argu- 
ment is not concerned with the consecration of the elements at all; and 
his ‘ position’ is, not that the elements are holy because ‘a formula of 
special importance and sanctity has been recited over them’, but that 
the Holy Spirit is God, equally with the Father and the Son, because 
He is invoked with the Father and the Son. The emphasis is all on 
| the preposition cum. It is heightened no doubt by the solemnity of 
the occasion ; but the celebration of the Eucharist is an occasion quite 
solemn enough to satisfy the argument, and the expression ‘in obla- 
tionibus’ (which means no more than ‘in the Mass’) cannot be pressed 
to mean in the very formula of consecration. Such an interpretation of 
the words is actually excluded by another consideration : St Ambrose 
is one of the few early writers who have left a plain statement of their 
views as to the precise words by which the Eucharist is consecrated, 
and for him the ‘form of consecration’ is not an invocation of any 
kind, but our Lord’s own words in the recital of the Institution.* 

I still think it most probable, therefore, that the Trinitarian formula 
| referred to by St Ambrose in the above passage is the doxology at the 
end of the eucharistic prayer. The importance of the part played by 
| doxology in controversies about the Person of the Holy Spirit is 
| sufficiently shewn by St Basil’s work de Spir. Sanct., and by the passage 
of St Ambrose referred to above (de Spir. Sanct. ii 8). 

R. H. CONNOLLY. 





| TWO EXAMPLES OF LITERARY AND RHETORICAL 
| CRITICISM IN THE FATHERS 

| (DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA ON THE AUTHORSHIP 

| OF THE APOCALYPSE, AND TERTULLIAN ON 

| LUKE v1). 

| 
| 


Some three years ago I contributed to this JOURNAL a paper on 
a difficult word in Clement’s Stromateis, which I tried to explain by 
reference to the grammatical science of his time. The present article 
is on somewhat similar lines. It aims, not so much at elucidating (for 


1 Though I cannot see how it is to be reconciled with Mr Tyrer’s explanation of 
Origen discussed above, in which he suggests that Origen’s words would be satisfied 
by a separate mention of the divine names at various poiuts in the prayer. 

2 De Mysteriis ix 52-53 ‘Nam sacramentum istud, quod accipis, Christi sermone 
| conficitur’; ‘ Ipse clamat Dominus Iesus: Hoc est corpus meum ; ante benedictionem 
verborum caelestium alia species nominatur, post consecrationem corpus significatur’. J 
The same view is alluded to in de Bened. Patriarch. ix (Migne P. L. xiv 719) and in 
the commentary on Ps. xxxviii (sbid. 1102). 
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the general if not the detailed meaning is clear) as at illustrating two 
passages from the Fathers in which they stray for a moment into the 
ideas and language of the secular scholars around them. In the other 
paper I made a reservation which I should like to repeat. We have in 
these cases without doubt Christian Fathers speaking as scholars or 
ex-students of contemporary learning, but they remain Christian Fathers 
still. I, said then that I would not dogmatize on a term used by 
Clement, without knowing more of Clement and Christological contro- 
wwersy as a whole. So here: my knowledge of the Fathers with a few 
exceptions is scrappy, and it is possible that a fuller acquaintance with 
that vast literature might lead me to modify conclusions, which are 
based chiefly on what I know of that other large but very different 
literature, which is concerned with the secular culture and scholarship 
of the decaying pagan world. 


I. 


The first passage is the series of extracts made by Eusebius (H. £. 
vii 25) from the Iept "ExayyeArév of Dionysius of Alexandria in which 
that writer developes his argument that the author of the Apocalypse 
is a different person from the author of the Fourth Gospel and the 
Johannine Epistles. This extract, of which Westcott says that there 
is ‘no other piece of pure criticism in the early Fathers to compare 
with it for style andjmanner’, has always received due notice from 
theological scholars, but I cannot find that its relation to the secular 
learning of the time has ever been carefully examined. I do not 
indeed suppose that such an examination will substantially increase 
our understanding of Dionysius’s reasoning, for his three arguments 
drawn from (a) the fact that the author of one book gives his name, 
while the author of the other suppresses it, (4) the difference in the 
conceptions and terms in the two, (c) the difference in grammatical 
usage, present no difficulty. Still, as a matter of historical interest, it 
is surely worth our while to consider how far Dionysius was influenced 
by similar investigations of the scholars of his age into questions of 
authorship, and by their canons of literary criticism, and also how far 
he is using the terminology of the schools. 

The need for discriminating between genuine and spurious works of 
classical authority was quite familiar to the grammarians from the days 
of the great trio Zenodotus, Aristophanes.the Byzantine, and Aristarchus, 
all of whom taught in Dionysius’s own city. Quintilian notes that it 
was one of the functions of the grammarians, not only to form ‘canons’ 
of the best authors in each branch, but also to exclude particular books 
from the list of the works of a particular author." Elsewhere he 
1 Inst. Or. i 4, 3- 
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mentions a particular case. He tells us that Aristophanes was the first to 
lay down that a certain educational poem, the ‘ Precepts of Chiron’, was 
not, as commonly supposed, the work of Hesiod.' But Quintilian does 
not tell us what were the arguments used by Aristophanes ; and in fact, 
though I would not venture to affirm that in the great and obscure mass 
of critical and scholastic work still extant none such is to be found, I do 
not know where any detailed discussion of such questions has been 
preserved except in the case of Homer. 

The exception is of course for our purpose important; for since 
Homer was predominant in Greek education (to say nothing of the 
fact that Alexandria in the past at any rate had been the chief home of 
Homeric scholarship), Dionysius is not likely to have been altogether 
ignorant of this form of ‘ Higher Criticism’. The questions that arose 
for discussion may perhaps be ranged under four heads. First the 
Homeric ‘Apocrypha’, the outlying works such as the ‘ Margites’ and 
especially the‘ Hymns’. These last were sometimes quoted as ‘ Homer’, 
even by writers like Thucydides, but they were not accepted by scholars, 
and there is no evidence that they received the devout attention 
given to the Jiad and the Odyssey. Next come the ‘Separators’ or 
‘ Chorizontes ’, who declared that the two great poems were by different 
authors. This problem has considerable resemblance to that which 
exercised Dionysius, and it is no doubt possible that it may have been 
argued on grounds not unlike those which we find in Evsebius’s 
extracts. On the other hand it appears that the ‘Chorizontes’ found 
no favour with the orthodox, and Dionysius may have had as little 
acquaintance with the question as a student of the last generation, 
trained in his youth in biblical studies but turned off afterwards to 
other interests, would have had with the Johannine problem. Thirdly 
came the ‘dubia’ within the two poems. Both Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus are stated to have alleged that the Odyssey really ended at 
line 309 of the 23rd book, but whether they meant that the rest 
was not written by ‘Homer’, or that the real story of the Odyssey 
ended at this point and the rest was an excrescence is not quite clear. 
But within this excrescence there is a solid mass, the genuineness of 
which was impugned by Aristarchus more definitely. This is Odyssey 
24 1-204, often called the ‘Second Necuia’, in which the souls of the 
Suitors descend to Hades and there meet Agamemnon and Achilles. 
The grounds on which Aristarchus rejected this episode are given with 
considerable fullness by the scholiasts, who also supply the answers of 
the apologists. ‘These objections are mainly based on inconsistencies 
with regular Homeric beliefs or ideas, such as that only here is 
Hermes represented as the Conductor of Souls; or on the use of 
names and phrases, e. g. nowhere else is Hermes called ‘Cyllenius’ or 
1 Inst. Or. it, 15. 
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the Muses spoken of as ‘the Nine Muses’. Finally there are the 
objections brought against individual lines or small groups of lines. 
These dGernoas (to give them their technical name) of Aristophanes 
and Aristarchus are also preserved by scholiasts. Most of them perhaps 
are based on considerations of sense or fitness, but some call attention to 
non-Homeric forms or words’ and so far fall into line with Dionysius’s 
second and third argument. So far the analogy between the criticism 
of Dionysius and that of the grammarians is vague, though not, I think, 
vaguer than we should expect in such different material. I pass on to 
a closer consideration of his treatment of the subject and especially of 
his terminology. 

In the first extract made by Eusebius Dionysius tells us that some 
earlier critics had rejected the Apocalypse altogether on the grounds of 
its unintelligibility and declared it to be the work of Cerinthus, who had 
palmed it on the Church under the name of John. Dionysius himself 
does not reject the book on the ground of its difficulty, but is willing to 
believe that it has a higher meaning beyond his grasp. 

This extract is introduced by the following words :— 

Twis piv odv trav rpd jpav AOérncav Kal dverxedacay wdvty Td BiBXiov, 
kat xa’ Exactov xepddaov dievbivovtes ayvwordv te Kal dovdddyorov 
dropaivovres, WevderOai re THv éxvypadyy. 

Here the two words 76érncav and dvecxevacav, though often used in 
a general sense, are technical words from the schools. 

I have already said that the rejections of lines and passages from the 
classical authors were called d@erjo«s, and when Dionysius puts the 
words into the mouth of the opponents he means the same. But from 
what did these opponents reject it? Not merely from the Johannine 
writings; for Dionysius himself, who does not believe that the book 
comes from the same hand as the other Johannines, says later éyw 88 
aberjoa pev od« dv ToApjocayu 7d BiBdAcov. I understand them to mean 
that as the d0ern$évra of the schools were declared to have no rightful 
place in the Homeric text, so the Apocalypse has no right to be classed 
as inspired scripture. And so, I observe, Rufinus takes it, for he 
translates the words 70érncav Kai dveoxevacav by ‘refutandum a canone 
scripturarum atque abiciendum putarunt ’.’ 

1 e.g. Il. 7, 475 was ‘ athetized’ on the ground that dvdpamodoy was a word which 
only came into use in post-Homeric times : Odyssey 4, 62 on account of the non- 
Homeric form of@v. 

2 Dr Feltoe has this note: dveoxevacay ‘a canone scripturarum sacrarum abicien- 
dum putarunt’ (Ruf.). Apparently therefore he read ‘refutandum et’ etc. But 
Mommsen’s edition (1908) has it as I have printed it, and while he records a v. 1. ‘ et 
canone’, he does not record any omission of ‘ atque’. Unfortunately the translation 


of Rufinus, who probably understood these terms better than we do, is so abridged, 
that he does not throw any light on the others. 
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The other word dvecxevacay has also a very definite history in this 
connexion. . Karacxevy and dvacxevy were the names given to exercises 
regularly set in the schools in which the pupils had to argue for and 
against the truth of a story. Very full accounts of these are given by 
the Greek writers on this sort of ‘ progymnasmata’ such as Aphthonius, 
Theon, and Hermogenes. The stories thus treated were mostly mytho- 
logical, the typical example given being that of Apollo and Daphne. 
But Quintilian notes that in the higher stages the stories of the Roman 
kings might be utilized and also more strictly historical matter, where 
questions of chronology or locality were open to dispute.’ If Dionysius 
had an ordinary Greek education he must have written dozens of 
dvackevai Or xatacxevai in his time. The dvacxevaorys was trained to 
consider his story under various heads. Was it vague or obscure in 
its details (dcadys)? Was it incoherent (dvaxdéAovOos)? Mischievous 
(dovpdopos)? and the like. It is easy to see that these or similar tests 
could be applied to the case before us, and when Dionysius speaks of 
these ‘Anasceuasts’ of the Apocalypse as devivovres 75 BiBAlov xa? 
éxacrov xepdAaov, while it is possible that by xefdAaca he may mean 
sections or topics in the work, it is also possible that he may mean 
logical heads like those just mentioned. The conclusions that the 
book is (1) dyvworoy (unintelligible), (2) dovAAdywror (incoherent), 
(3) intended to inculcate false doctrine under an apostolic name, roughly 
correspond to the doadyjs, dvaxdAovbos, dovpdopos of the scholastic 
‘ Anasceuasts ’. 

It thus appears that while d@érno.ws impugns the genuineness of 
a writing and its right to the place which is claimed for it in a text 
or series of texts, dvaoxevy impugns its truth and value. In that part of 
his treatise which followed Dionysius took the part of the ‘ Catasceuast’ 

‘and examined the book in detail. This part, Eusebius, to our great loss, 
has not transcribed but merely tells us that it shewed that the prima 
facie interpretation could not be maintained. When the verbatim 
reproduction is resumed, we find Dionysius asserting his view that the 
book is really by a John, but not ke John who wrote the Gospel and 
the Epistles ; and here again I must quote some of his exact words :— 

Texpaipopar yap éx te Tod HOovs Exarépwv? Kai Tod TaV Adywv «idous Kal 
Tis TOD BiBriov diueLaywyis Aeyopevyns pi) Tov abrov evar. 

1 Inst. Or. ii 4, 18 f. 

2 As to éxarépwy Dr Feltoe says ‘Some take it to mean both writings ; but it is 
doubtful whether #@os can be so applied in the sense of style’! It is true that 460s 
can only mean style in so far as style reflects personality, but I would not venture to 
say that a book could not have #@0s. It can express 700s and it is a very slight 
extension to say that it possesses it. Strictly speaking indeed éxatépwv should be 
neuter, for éxdrepor and éxaoro are properly (though not invariably) used of two or 
more sets, éxdrepos and ékacros of two or more units. ‘Exdrepa therefore is the more 
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Now as the next part goes on to shew that the John of the Apocalypse 
puts his name ‘into the forefront, while the other writer suppresses his 
name throughout, I have no doubt that the 760s éxarépwy refers to this 
contrast and so, I believe, it has been generally understood. But the 
reader who is unversed in the subtleties of the scholastic use of 700s 
may naturally ask whether this distinction amounts to a difference in 
character. For Dionysius clearly does not mean to suggest that the 
anonymity was due to superior modesty, or that the Evangelist wished 
to conceal his identity. On the contrary it is assumed that he clearly 
indicates himself as the Beloved Disciple. To explain this point, it is 
necessary to say something about the scholastic use of 760s." 

*H6os in rhetoric and criticism is generally opposed to wdOos and 
indicates the gentler emotions or the sum of the characteristics which 
a man habitually displays when not under the influence of passion. 
The underlying theory seems to be that in wd@os the man, as indeed 
we often say, is ‘not himself’. It was an accepted principle in Homeric 
criticism from the time of Aristotle that the J/iad exhibited wd@os and 
the Odyssey 700s,’ and other books or writers are classified in the same 
way. Thus Herodotus shews 70s rather than rd@os, and Thucydides 
maOos rather than 760s. But the 760s of a man is often thought of as 
a bundle of 76, and then 76) need. not be what we should call 
‘ethical’, though, if I understand the usage aright, they must be some- 
thing which helps us to picture or individualize the man. From this 
point of view it is not difficult to see how the use or non-use of the 
name of ourselves or others may help to determine our 70s. I may 
take some examples (I hope they will not be thought frivolous) from 
modern literature. Frederick Bayham in the Vewcomes speaks of 
himself as ‘F. B.’ It helps us to individualize him. We are quite sure 
that Col. Newcome could never speak of himself as ‘T.N.’ Mr Weller 
senior was wont to interpolate an affectionate ‘Sammy’ into his dis- 
courses to his son. Mrs Elton in Zmma used to speak of her husband 
as ‘Mr E.’ All these are 74, and indeed Emma herself says as much 
of the last. If we translated 60s in our passage by ‘personal idio- 
syncrasy’ we should perhaps get the feeling of the word 


accurate way of expressing Gospel and Epistle v. Apocalypse, and éxdrepos of 
expressing John Ev. v. John of Apoc. Below, é«arépy is used quite properly of 
Gospel v. Epistle ; so two éxarepov of the two Adyo:. 1 regard the gender here as 
doubtful, but have a preference for the neuter. 

1 A very full discussion of 960s, #@:na@s, and év 0« as used by the scholiasts is to 
be found in Rutherford’s Chapter in the History of Annotation pp. 128 ff and else- 
where (v. index), 

2 The result, I presume, of the same impression as induced Samuel Butler in his 
early years to think ‘that the Odyssey was the wife of the Jiiad and was written 
by a clergyman’. 
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As to the two other terms used above, Adywy eldos and de~aywyy, the 
first may be regarded as meaning the nature of the ‘terms and concep- 
tions’ which we shall see are the subject of Dionysius’s second argument. 
But dvefaywyy presents considerable difficulty. If it were not for the 
addition of Aeyouévys we might perhaps be disposed to pass it off as 
a vague phrase suggesting that the general character of the two books 
in tone, thought, and language is dissimilar. But Aeyouévys no doubt 
suggests that we have here a technical term, and so Heinichen, whom 
Dr Feltoe reproduces, says ‘hoc vocabulum proprium fuit rhetorum’. 
But Heinichen was, I fear, talking at random. If he-had consulted 
Ernesti’s Lexicon Rhetoricum he would not have found the word there at 
all: nor have I any reason to think that Ernesti was wrong. Heinichen 
goes on to suggest that it means either oixovoyia that is arrangement 
and structure, or ‘forma et ratio scribendi’: that is to say, it means 
either the second or the third in the three processes of eipecis, oixovopia, 
or ragis, and dpaors or Agus, into which ancient rhetoric analysed the 
art of effective speaking. But Dionysius*does not deal with oixovoyia 
at all; he does deal with dpdors, but duefaywyy is an odd and certainly 
an otherwise unknown equivalent for it. The best suggestion I can 
make is as follows. There were certain terminologies in which decors 
was used for the whole of the treatment of the material or, in other 
words, to cover both oixovouia and ¢paois. Dionysius may perhaps be 
thinking somewhat confusedly of it, but it is a far cry from ddbeors to 
dueEaywyy. Oddly enough, the one word in this tractate which suggests. 
to the reader unversed in the study of rhetoric that Dionysius is using 
technical language is the word which leaves the chief doubt of his 
knowledge of rhetoric in the mind of any one who has made a study of 
the subject. 

Having disposed of the matter of the use or suppression of the name 
in the documents, Dionysius goes on to say that the same non-identity 
of authorship may be argued dé rév vonpdrwy Kai dd tov pyyatov Kal 
THs cvvtagews aitav. I must leave ovvragis for the moment, and vojpara 
and fjypara (‘conceptions’ and ‘terms’), words which of course belong 
both to orthodox rhetoric and common use, give no difficulty. In the 
sequel he abundantly illustrates his meaning. He notes the constant 
appearance in the Gospel and Epistles of such ideas as light, life, love, 
judgement, ‘ convincing the world’, &c., and in fact, though some of his 
examples seem rather inexact, says much what any modern scholar 
would say on the subject. He then goes on to his third argument and 
contrasts the good Greek of the one with the ungrammatical Greek of 
the other. 

Before dealing with this, I must return to the word ovvragis. Our 
commentators suggest ‘collocation’, and undoubtedly the word may be 
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applied to any arrangement or collocation of anything. But I do not 
quite see what it means in this connexion. Ifthe ‘ conceptions and terms’ 
of the Evangelist were present in the Apocalypse, we might perhaps 
contrast the way they were combined and arranged. But as on the 
hypothesis they are absent there, the word seems otiose. Nor will the 
examination of the use of it in grammar and criticism lead to any clear 
conclusion. In these there are two names regularly applied to the con- 
nexion of words, cvvGeors and ovvragis, and though they are sometimes 
confused, the first is generally applied to the arrangement which produces 
rhythm and harmony, the second to that which produces logical and 
grammatical coherence. The distinction is well illustrated by the titles 
of two of the most important works of the age. The [epi curOécews 
évopdatwv (De Compositione) of Dionysius of Halicarnassus' deals with 
the point that literary effect is largely produced by the arrangement of 
words ; the Iepi cvvragews (De Constructione) of Apollonius Dyscolus is 
a semi-philosophical enquiry into the function of words in the sentence ; 
and it is from this usage of course that we draw our word ‘syntax’. 
Possibly Dionysius may be using ctvragis in this sense and thus antici- 
pating his third argument. But on the whole I am inclined to think 
that airéyv stands for rév pyyarwv only and does not include rév vonpatwv, 
and that ovvragis jyudrwy means a phrase as contrasted with pjya 
a single word. ‘Thus, in his examples, das would be an instance of a 
pypa, and édéyxew Tov xdopov an instance of a ovvragis pyydtwv. But 
I must confess that I have not found elsewhere such a use of ovvraéis. 
The only expression I know for ‘ phrase’ is Adyos itself, whieh is some- 
times contrasted with dvoya or pyya.? Still it is a natural developement 
which Dionysius might quite well make on his own initiative. 

The third argument brings out, as I have said, the contrast in gram- 
matical usage between the two, and is based especially on the well-known 
‘solecisms’ in the Apocalypse. This contrast is obvious, but the words 
in which Dionysius describes the Gospel and Epistles deserve some 
attention. 


~ e , , ‘ + 
Ta pev yap ov povov artaictus Kata THY Tov “EAAjvev dwvyy, GAAG Kat 
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Aoywirara tais AéEear, Tois gvAAOywpois, Tals GuvTageo. THs Eppyveias 


1 How blunders are repeated! Valesius wrote on cuvrdgews ‘ vide elegantissimum 
librum Dionysii Hal. epi ovvragews 6vopatav’. Heinichen first and Dr Feltoe later 
repeat this. But I know of no evidence that this important treatise was ever known 
by any other name than that by which it is known now, viz. Mepi cvvOécews 
évopatav. 

2 e.g. Dion. Hal. Ep. ii ad Ammaeum 92 dvopa reOhoerat dvi bAov Tod Adyou, ofoy 
dy Th Tod cirov Kopudiy ovromopniay Aéyps. So in Latin ‘sermo’ is sometimes in the 
same contrast with ‘verbum’. Has this any bearing on Tertullian’s choice of 
‘sermo’ as a translation of the Johannine Adyos ? 
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yéyparrat. moddod ye Set BapBapdv twa POdyyov 7} codrouKupov 7 ddus 
idwriopov év avrois eipeOjvat. 


That is to say, John the Evangelist writes not only correct Greek but 
good Greek; and here we get to one of the most basic of Greek 
scholastic ideas, the idea, that is, of the two stages of education. The 
Evangelist had mastered not only the ars recte loguendi, which it was 
the business of Grammatice to teach, but the ars bene dicendi which 
belonged to rhetoric. He is Adyios, the regular equivalent of the Latin 
JSacundus or eloguens. And, since we find in him the virtues of rhetoric, 
a fortiori (woddod ye Sei) he is free from the vices of the dypdéuparos. 
As for the terms used in describing his Aoydérys, the last (épyyveia) is 
a frequent synonym for ¢pdovs (e/ocutio), the ‘how to say it’ which 
followed when you had found (evpeors) and arranged (oixovoyéa or tdéis) 
your ‘what to say’. It is to be taken, I think, with all the three pre- 
ceding nouns. Of these Aéges means, presumably, ‘diction’, as quite 
frequently, and ovvrdges I should understand as the construction of 
the words within the sentence, a meaning somewhat different, but not 
very different, from that which I mentioned above as given to it by 
Apollonius.’ For this, I think, some parallel can be found, though the 
more usual word is cynparwpds. But ovdAdrAoypois is difficult. No 
example is given in Stephanus of its use for ‘reasonings’ in general, 
though dovAAdyoros is used as above in this vaguer sense. Still, as 
arguments of a syllogistic nature, or, as they were called, ‘enthymemes’, 
were an accepted and indeed necessary element in history and oratory 
and in fact in all literature, and as the ‘ enthymeme’ from the time of 
Aristotle had been defined as the ‘ rhetorical syllogism’, Dionysius may 
mean ‘enthymemes’, and certainly the Fourth Gospel abounds in 
what the critics and rhetoricians would have called by this name. But 
does he mean merely that John reasoned or used ‘enthymemes’ with 
ability? If so, he is mixing up evpeors with épunveia, res with verda, in 
a way that would have discredited him with any one who had had a rhe- 
torical education. Possibly he may mean that the form in which John 


1 The difference is this: simple examples of what I mean are the use of paren- 
theses, or of a question instead of a negative statement. These are not ovv7afis 
in Ap.’s sense, for they do not affect the logical coherence of the sentence, nor yet 
ovvGecis, for they do not (necessarily at any rate) affect its rhythm orharmony. All 
the same they produce some literary effect, Thus ancient rhetoric recognized in 
ppacis or épunveia three main elements : (1) é«Ao7y) dvopuatow the diction here, as often 
called Aéfeis ; (2) oxnpariopds or form ; (3) ovvGeors or harmony. Both(2) and (3) are 
sometimes loosely called ovvrafis, and it is the former of these two which I suggest 
that D. had in mind. If we could do anything so drastic as to emend ovAAoyiopois 
to oxnparicpois, and take ouvragec: as ovv@éceot, we should really be in accord with 
orthodox rhetoric. 
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expressed his ‘enthymemes’ shews Aoyiorys. His namesake of Halicar- 
nassus certainly implies that ‘enthymemes’ require a style of their 
own.’ Qn the whole, however, I must leave this word like duefaywyy 
without any really satisfactory explanation. 

In the second half of the sentence, BaépBapos pOdyyos (or BapBapurpds) 
and coAourpos are among the commonest of grammatical terms. It is 
hardly necessary even now to say that they signify respectively errors in 
a single word and errors in combining words, and it certainly would not 
have been necessary then. Their meaning was as familiar to every 
educated man as the distinction between nouns and verbs. But 
isu pos is Not quite the word we should have expected in this clause 
where we are concerned with grammar. It belongs rather to rhetoric, 
and suggests vulgarisms or p/edeius sermo. It was discussed by rheto- 
ricians largely because it was recognized that a certain amount of it 
might occasionally lend raciness to oratory. It is not to be confused? 
(in its ordinary use at any rate) with the iduspara BapBapixd shortly after- 
wards ascribed to John of the Apocalypse. ‘“Idéwza means a peculiarity 
whether good or bad and springs from ids in the sense of proprius, 
while iS:wrurpds Comes from idwrys in the sense of an uneducated man. 
Still when we remember how idéra: is coupled with dypdyparo in 
Acts iv 13 we can hardly be surprised to find Dionysius deflecting its 
meaning slightly from ‘ vulgar diction ’ to ‘illiterate error’. 

The contrast shewn by the Apocalypse is given in the following 
words: dudAexrov cai yAdooav oik axpiBds ‘EAAnviLovcay airod Brérw, 
GAN’ idiopaci re BapBapixois xpwpevov Kai tov kai codoxiLovra. (He goes 
on to say that he will not give details of these barbarisms and sole- 
cisms, lest he should seem to be scoffing at the book.) These words 
do not present much difficulty. AéAexros and yA@ooa are, I think, 
practically synonymous and suggest ‘ usage’ or ‘language’ rather than @ 
language or a dialect. So, too, “EAAnvifoveay does not imply that this 
John spoke a language which was not Greek in the ordinary sense. 
“EXAqviopos and “EdAnviLew are frequently used in literary language 
for ‘correct Greek ’. 

On the whole we may say that Dionysius’s terminology, with a few 
exceptions, follows the accepted usage of grammarians, critics, and 


1 Ep. iiad Amm. 15. But this seems a little too recondite for our Dionysius. 

2 Dr Swete seems to have identified the two. He gives (Ajoc. p. cxxii ff) several 
examples of solecisms in the Ap., and then of idiiwricpoi. Among these last he 
classes (e. g.) dwd Tov 5 dy Kal 6 Hv and dval ri yh and Srav dwcove. All these, 
I think, would be solecisms. I understand the id:mpara BapBapixd to be another 
synonym for BapBapopé:, and if so it must according to (I believe) the universal 
usage of ancient grammar mean ‘ vitia unius verbi’. Dionysius has in mind, I think, 
such words or forms as «arfyywp and eyav (v. Swete p. cxxi). 
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rhetoricians,' and, as I said above, his method of treating the question of 
authorship is, as well as could be expected in such different material, on 
the lines which would be suggested by what we may suppose to have 
been his early education, and by the scholastic ideas which were current 
around him. The impression he leaves with me is of a man who has 
been familiar with literary criticism in his earlier life, but has been 
switched off to a different line of thought with the natural consequences. 
His attitude cannot, I am sure, be regarded as independent of the 
scholastic culture of his age. And conversely I should say that 
Dionysius’s method of reasoning should be treated as a valuable testi- 
mony in our estimate of Alexandrine scholarship. If a monograph 
should be written On the ‘ Higher Criticism’ as applied by the scholars 
of the ancient world to Homer and other texts, Dionysius’s discussion of 
the Johannine question ought to hold in it a prominent if not a foremost 
place. There can be few, if there are any, other specimens of so careful 
and sustained a discussion of such a question. Yet I fear that there 
is every probability that such a monograph would entirely ignore 
Dionysius. For if it is true that our theological scholars have neglected 
the light which ancient grammar or criticism or rhetoric might throw 
on their studies, it is still more true that classical scholars have failed to 
use the help which that great body of literature which begins with the 
New Testament might have given them. Too often indeed have they 
deserved the censure, which the elder of that Par Nobile Fratrum, who 
head the small band of scholars, which has tried to hold an even balance 
between the Old Pagan and the New Christian worlds of letters, passed 
on those who ‘fence off the half of Latinity with the notice, Christianum 
est; non legitur’? 


Il. 


My second example is one of much less detail, and, as will appear 
from the sequel, is given mainly to point a particular moral or morals. 
It is a passage in Tertullian ad Marcionem iv 12, where in the course of 
answering Marcion’s allegations that the sayings and actions of Christ 
contradicted the Old Testament he has arrived at Lk. vi and our Lord’s 
defence of the disciples for plucking the ears of corn on the sabbath. 
After stating the facts he goes on ‘excusat illos Christus et reus est 


1 In another sentence where, speaking of the similarity in ‘terms and conceptions’ 
of the Gospel and Epistle, he says, «ai GAws 5a mavtav xapaxrnypifovras Eva Kai Tov 
dutéy ovvopay Tov te evaryyediov Kal THs éEmorodRs xpaTa mpdxeTa, we have two 
rhetorical terms used naturally though rather loosely. For in Greek rhetoric, 


I think, xapaxr?p and xpas are regularly used of gpacis. In Latin ‘color’ is used 
more widely. 


2 vy. J. E. B. Mayor The Latin Heptateuch p. Wii. 
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sabbati laesi; accusant Pharisaei. Marcion captat statum (MSS status)! 
controversiae (ut aliquid ludam* cum mei domini veritate) scripti et 
voluntatis. De scriptura enim sumitur creatoris et de Christi volun- 
tate color.’ 

Tertullian is here applying to biblical criticism one of the most 
fundamental points in the school of rhetoric. At the very beginning of 
his course the student was taught to classify questions that might come 
up for discussion under their various status. The word is a translation 
of ordovs, and another rendering (used by Tertullian himself elsewhere) 
is constitutio. 1 doubt whether there is a real equivalent in English, 
but perhaps the nearest is ‘issue’, The meaning, however, will be 
clearly seen when I say that the three main status were an sit, quid sit, 
and guale sit. That is to say we have to consider e/ther whether an 
alleged fact is true or not, ov whether an admitted fact or action is what 
it is alleged to be, ov what the degree of right or wrong in it is. In 
a trial for murder a complete denial produces the status of an sit, a plea 
that it is rather manslaughter that of guid sit, a plea of justifying circum- 
stances that of guale sit. 

These three formed in Greek the Aoyixai ordoes, a phrase rendered 
in Latin by status rationales; but besides these three rhetoric usually 
recognized certain vopixai oraces. There were such questions as con- 
flicting laws, ambiguities in a law, and above all the question of scriptum 
et voluntas, in Greek jnrov Kat duavorca. The applicability of this ‘status’ 
to the controversy of Lk. vi is obvious. Marcion is represented as 
stating that the Creator had laid down a certain law, which the disciples 
(with Christ’s approval) had broken. Ifso, the case would be dovoraros : 
there is no issue. But Tertullian holds that our Lord argues that while 
the scriptum was no doubt as represented, the vo/untas of the Legislator 
was as he states, and it is on this question that issue was joined. That 
this is the general meaning is, I think, clear, but the details of the 
passage are obscure. Provisionally I should translate the whole as 
follows : ‘ Marcion cavils against the view that the issue raised is that of 
“letter and intention” (if I may be allowed to treat Divine Truth thus 
humorously), for he puts in a plea that it is a question of the letter of 
the Creator against the intention of Christ.’* But I do not regard this 


1 The correction seems almost necessary and is adopted by Kroymann in the 
Vienna Corpus edition. It may be just possible, since one explanation of the term 
was the attitude or position taken up by the two combatants, that the plural was 
sometimes employed, but I have no evidence for it. The error might easily be made 
by some one who supposed that ‘ scriptum’ was one ‘status’ and ‘ voluntas’ another. 

2 MSS ‘cludam’ or ‘eludam’, 

8 The difficulty lies in the last clause. I take it as above because (1) ‘color’ in 
this usage, though sometimes it may mean nothing more than ‘a line of argument’, 
seems generally to suggest an ingenious method of explaining away difficult or 
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rendering as at all certain and I have cited the whole passage, because 
the general meaning, which is beyond dispute, seems to me to suggest 
a twofold moral. 

In the first place distinctions of the type of the status-lore, which, no 
doubt, were mastered by every serious student of rhetoric, that is by 
every one who went through a course of Higher, or indeed we should 
almost say of Secondary, education, are something quite different from 
that popular conception of ancient rhetoric, which regards it as consisting 
in acquiring a facile mastery of phrases and so-called rhetorical artifices. 
The rhetoric of the schools had many sides, and not the least important 
of these is the preparatory training which it gave for law.’ Concrete or 
actual law was not perhaps taught in the ordinary schools. But the 
regular course involved a good deal of consideration of juristic principles, 
and the declamations which played so great a part in it are constantly 
founded on the supposition that certain laws existed. 

My other point is this. Recent critics have been ready enough to 
suppose that the meretricious and insincere side of rhetoric had 
a baneful influence on Christian historians like Luke. I do not myself 
believe that this aspect of rhetoric existed to so serious an extent as 
these critics believe it did ; but assuming that it was so, what about the 
manifold other sides? What, in particular, about the legal or semi-legal 
side which I have been considering? To how many students of Lk. vi 
besides Tertullian must the thought have leapt, ‘this is merely the 
“ status scripti et voluntatis ” which we learnt about at school’? The fact 
is that the influence of both the grammatical and the rhetorical schools 
on Christian thought, exegesis, and preaching, is a branch of history 
which has yet to be written. 

In one of the earliest papers that I published on these subjects 
I ventured to write as follows: ‘ it is true that the schools did not teach 
suspicious circumstances, and so far is more appropriate to Marcion than to Christ ; 
(2) the word ‘Christi’ seems inexplicable on any other supposition. It is essential 
to the ‘status’ of ‘letter and intention’ that both should emanate from the legislator, 
and so below we have ‘ adversus statum scripti et voluntatis Creatoris’, On the 
other hand, an opponent might well rejoin to the advocate of intention, ‘ you say 
this is the intention of the legislator; the letter is his, but the intention is yours 
only’, But the meaning must also be judged from the sequel which runs ‘ quasi de 
exemplo David introgressi sabbatis templum et operati cibum audenter fractis pani- 
bus propositionis’. As it stands this makes for the ‘color’ being Christ's. Kroy- 
mann, however, supposes an omission after‘ quasi’ and suggests ‘ non instructi’, i.e. 
‘as though Christ did not know that He had an O.T. precedent.’ 

1 It is true that Tertullian is credited with an unusual knowledge of law (rois 
“‘Papaious vépous hxpBaxws avnp, Eus. H.E. ii. 2) and readers of this passsge may have 
thought of it as exhibiting the legal specialist, rather than the ordinary rhetorical 
student. But the most cursory reading of the extant rhetorical treatises will shew 


that the point must have been familiar to any one who mastered the regular course, 
that is to every well-educated Roman. 
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people to write or speak with genius and power, but they did teach 
a very clear insight into the meaning, nature, and function of language. 
Perhaps their work may best be seen in two products of these centuries, 
which have had at any rate a very remarkable permanence—the Roman 
Codes and the Creeds of the Christian Church.’ i! 

Writing now ten years later I might wish to add to or modify these 
words, but I should still maintain their substantial truth. 


F. H. Co.son. 


P.S.—idwrurpds. Since writing the above I have noticed that | 
Irenaeus (v 30) speaks of those who éo@dAnoav éraxodovbjcartes duwtit po 
by which 616 was substituted for 666 in the number of the Beast. The 
Latin translator keeps seguentes idiotismum, but as below where the 
Greek is not extant it is explained as peccatum scriptorum (épdprnpa 
ypadéwv?) by which « was substituted for ¢, I infer that Irenaeus uses 
the word for ‘error’ much as Dionysius uses it. 

The thought which this suggests is ‘ how imperfect is our lexicography 
of this sort of Greek’. These two examples of idwrurpds are ignored not 
only in Liddell and Scott, a work, so far as my experience goes, of little 
use for later Greek, but also in Stephanus. Yet both come from well- 
known passages in Greek Fathers and certainly vouch for a shade of 

meaning different from any there recorded. 


MARCAN USAGE: NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXE- 
GETICAL, ON THE SECOND GOSPEL. 


Dr Hort, in the great /ntroduction to his edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, lays down as fundamental the principle that ‘ Knowledge of docu- 
ments should precede final judgement upon readings’ (§ 38), using 
capitals in the text and italics in the table of contents to call special 
attention to the importance of the words. I want to enter a similar 
plea for what I conceive to be an even more important principle, namely 
that ‘ Knowledge of an author’s usage should precede final judgement’ 
alike as to readings, as to exegesis, and—in this case—as to the mutual 
relations of the Synoptic Gospels. The studies that follow are intended 
to be a contribution to the textual criticism and the exegesis of St Mark, 
and also to the better understanding of that department of the Synoptic 
problem which is concerned with the agreements of Matthew and Luke 
against Mark. So long as it is supposed that there is a residuum of 
agreements between Matthew and Luke against Mark in matter taken 
from Mark—apart, that is, from passages found also in Q—which 
cannot be explained without assuming literary contact either of Matthew 
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and Luke with one another or of both with some other document than 
our extant Mark, so long will research into the Synoptic question be 
hampered and final solution delayed. We can only see things in their 
true proportions if we consider the evidence over a wide field, and 
note not only the agreements but the disagreements of the two later 
Synoptists in the handling of their common material. ‘ Use large maps’ 
is a piece of advice that applies to other people besides politicians. 

I propose therefore to treat in succession various characteristic Marcan 
usages, isolating each usage and examining it over the whole field of the 
Gospel. So and so only shall we be able to establish our inductions on 
a secure basis. And I cannot help thinking that the method proves 
itself to be unexpectedly fruitful in results. 


I. 
The Impersonal Plural. 


By the impersonal plural is here meant the use of a plural verb with 
no subject expressed, and no subject implied other than the quite 
general one ‘people’. This form of phrase, common in Aramaic as 
a substitute for the passive, is very characteristic of St Mark’s narra- 
tive, and is generally altered in the other Synoptists either by the 
insertion of a definite subject or (and this especially in St Luke) by 
the substitution of the passive voice for the impersonal active. With 
the exception of two passages which present rather more difficulty than 
the rest and are therefore reserved for the end, the order of the Gospel 
is followed. 

I. i 21, 22 kal eifis trois cdfBacw edidacker «cis Ty Gvvaywyyv" Kai 
eLerdyooovro éxi rH didayy airod, hv yap diddoxwv adbrovs ds éLoveiav Exwv. 

There is no subject to éfexrAyjocovro, though we can of course supply 
‘the congregation’; but I think what Mark meant was simply ‘ people 
were astonished’. Luke eases the construction by transferring jv 
d3dcxwv aito’s from the second part of the sentence to the first, so 
that atrovs explains éfexrAnocovro. Matthew characteristically inserts 
ot dxAou, ‘the multitudes were astonished’. 

2. i 29, 30 Kal eibis ex THs cvaywyys e&eAOdvres HAOov eis THY oixiav 
Sipwvos kal "Avdpéov pera “laxwBov xal “Iwavvov. 1% 5¢ revOepa Sipwvos 
Karéxeto Tupéacovea Kai evOis A€yovew aitG wepi airis. 

St Mark means, I think, ‘immediately He is told about her’: he does 
not mean that ‘Simon and Andrew with James and John’ told Him, to 
the exclusion of the family in the house. Matthew, with his usual 
tendency to compress a story, omits the detail, Luke retains, only 
changing present to past tense and substituting a more definite word 
jpwtncay, ‘consulted Him’, for Mark’s recurring and colourless A¢yovew. 
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3- 1 32 dias St yevomevys . . . Efepov pds airy mavTas To’s KaKds 
€xovrTas. 

Matthew retains, with the past tense zpooyjveyxav. Luke inserts 
a nominative wavres dat elyov daGevoivras vocos rotxiAats. 

4. 145 ew ex Epjpos roros Fv" Kal Hpxovro mpds airov mavrobev. 

Matthew, omitting the whole verse, offers no parallel. Luke inserts 
dxAot rodAoi. 

5. il 2, 3 cal ovvyx9noav roAXol. . . Kai éAdder abrois Tov Aoyov. Kai 
€pxovrat pépovres pds airov mapadutiKov. 

Obviously a new nominative must be supplied with épyovra:—‘ there 
arrive people bringing a paralytic ...’ So in terms Luke, xai i8od 
dvdpes pepovres .. .: Matthew is content with xai idob azpocédepov, but 
then, having omitted the previous verse of Mark, he has at least had no 
rival nominative in his preceding words. 

6. ii 18 Kai Roav of pabyrai “Iwavvov cai of Papuraion vyotevovres. Kat 
épxovrat Kai A€yovow aire Avati of pabyrai “Iwavvov kai of pabytal trav 
Papicaiwy vnoctevovow, oi S¢ coi pabytai ob vnorevovew; 

A singularly instructive example. It does not seem to me doubtful 
that St Mark means, neither that John’s disciples came to put the 
question, nor that the Pharisees came, but simply that the question was 
put. Some of the people of the place noticed that there was a remark- 
able difference of religious observance at the moment between two 
sections of ‘disciples’ and a third: and they apply to the head of the 
section which was in a minority for an explanation of its difference from 
the others. But neither Matthew nor Luke likes to leave the matter so. 
They interpret Mark, and both of them interpret him to mean that it 
was one of the two opposing sections which put the question: Matthew 
places it in the mouth of the disciples of John, inserting oi yaOyrai 
*Iwavvov, Luke with oi 52 «fray treats the interlocutors as those of the 
preceding verses oi Papwraior xai of ypappareis aitav. 

7. iii 1, 2 xai eionAOevy wadw cis cvvaywyyv, Kal hv éxet avOporros. .’. 
kal mapeTypovv avrov «i Tots caBBacw.. . 

Mark’s «is cvvaywyyy is I think almost exactly ‘He went to church’, 
There is therefore no nominative to zaperjpovv, and the equivalent 
English is ‘watch was kept on Him.to see if...’ Matthew having 
written «is cvvaywyiv airév has an implied nominative ready for his 
verb érnpwryncav, Luke inserts oi ypappareis xai oi Papioaio. 

8. iii 31, 32 Kal Epyerae  pyrnp adrod Kai of ddeAdoi aitod Kai ew 
otiKovres GréoreAay pos abrov Kadovvres aitov' Kal éxd@yto wepi abrov 
dxAos, kal A€yovow aitG- “Idov y pyrnp gov .. . 

Clearly it is not the crowd who give the message. The porter or 
some one of that sort is charged to convey to Jesus the news that His 
mother wants to see Him: the inserted words kai éxd@yro epi airov 
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dxAos logically belong to v. 34; but Peter visualizes the scene as he 
remembers it. Luke excellently represents the impersonal plural by 
the passive dayyyéAn. Matthew's text, xii 47, offers a problem of 
some difficulty. It seems preposterous at first sight to suppose that 
words can be genuine which are absent from NBL, the African 
Latin (4), the Old Syriac, and the Sahidic. But a sound instinct led 
Westcott and Hort to admit the words at least to their margin. For in 
the first place they are necessary to the sense: and in the second place 
experience of manuscripts establishes no rule on a more certain basis 
than that, where homoioteleuton will account for omission, the omitted 
words are probably genuine. It is therefore possible to say with some 
confidence that Mt. xii 47 is genuine, and that Matthew represented 
Mark’s A€yovow by clirev 3€ Tis. But even if they are not genuine, 
Matthew’s 76 A€yovre in the next verse shews that he avoided the 
impersonal plural. 

9. V 14 xai of Bécxovres abrois éEpvyov Kai dmryyyeAav eis Tiv TOAW Kal 
eis Tous dypovs. Kal HADov ideiv ri éorw Td yeyovds. 

What St Mark of course means is that the inhabitants of the town 
and the villages came to see what had happened: Luke too thought 
that the words «is riv wéAw xai cis rovs dypovs sufficiently prepared for 
the change of subject, and retained Mark’s language practically un- 
altered. Matthew on the other hand inserted aca 7 rods as nominative. 

10. V 35 ér airod Aadodvros Epyovrat ard Tod dpyirwaywyov Aé€yovTes 
ore “H Ovyarnp cov dmébavev. 

‘Messengers come from the ruler of the synagogue’s house with the 
news that...’ Matthew's form of this story is an extreme instance of 
his tendency to compression : three successive verses in Mark, v 35-37, 
are entirely unrepresented, so we can only say ‘no parallel’. Luke’s 
épxerai tis .. . A€ywv reminds us of Matthew’s elxév ris in no. 8. Nothing 
is clearer throughout the series of these passages than the independence 
of Matthew and Luke in their treatment of the Marcan material. For 
the solitary coincidence between them see no. 12. 

II. vi 14 Kal jxovoey 6 Bacrreds ‘Hpwdns, pavepov yap éyévero TO dvopa 
avrod, kal éXeyov Ste lwavvys 6 Barrilwv éyyyeprat . . . dAAow S8 EAeyov . . . 
GAXot 8é EXeyov . . . dxovoas 5é 5 “Hpwoys EAcyer. . . 

An interesting instance, because of the doubt as to the reading in the 
case of the first é\eyov. Most authorities give €Aeyer, ‘Herod said’. 
The authorities which give the plural are few but good: BD, now 
reinforced by W, and some Old Latins. And the plural is absolutely 
certain, for it is guaranteed by the parallel in Mark viii 28 (riva pe 
Aéyovow of dvOpwro clvar; of 5 clrav aitG Aéyovres Sri “lwdvvyy rov 
Barrioryy, ai dddou "HXeiav, GAAow SE Ste Els r&v rpopyrav), and it is 
implied by the reproduction of the passage in Luke ix 7, a rd A€yeoOax 
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id twwv Ste “Iwdvvyns yyépOy... Matthew omits all reference to the 
divergent contemporary views about Jesus, and therefore offers no real 
parallel. St Mark assuredly meant ‘ His reputation was now consider- 
able, and different ideas were held about.Him in different circles by His 
contemporaries: people were saying, Why, it’s John the Baptizer 
redivivus, others No, it’s Elijah, and others again A new prophet, just 
as there have been prophets from time to time before’. 

12. vi 33 Kal eldov airovs trdyovras Kal éyvwoav rodXoi: Kai welh dard 
Tagav Tov ToAewv avvedpapov exe Kai tponADov airovs. 

Obviously’ the many who recognized them were not the same 
necessarily as the people who ran on foot from all the cities. Rather 
the many who recognized the intention of Jesus and His disciples spread 
the news, and with many to circulate the report a large concourse of 
people from different directions could collect, all heading for the place 
of landing on the other side. I am not even sure that we should not 
put a comma after imdyovras, and translate ‘And they were seen going, 
and many recognized them, and people ran on foot to the common 
meeting-point and anticipated their arrival’. All these details seemed 
to the later Evangelists superfluous, and they pruned them remorselessly. 
Both reduce Mark’s four verbs to the single word—the only single word 
which would express the complete idea—jxoAovOyoav: both supply of 
dxAor as again the only single noun which would cover those who saw, 
those who recognized, and those whose concourse was directed to the 
landing-place. . 

It should be noted that this is the solitary occasion on~-our list where 
Matthew and Luke make the same rectification of Mark’s impersonal 
plural. But it has just been shewn what an obvious change it is: and 
Matthew inserts the same noun 6yAo on two other occasions in our list 
(1 and 15), Luke on one (4). 

13. vi 42, 43 Kal épayov madvres kai éxopracOycav: Kal jpav KAdopara 
dwdexa Kopivwy tAnpwpara. 

It was not the 5,000 who ate and were filled who picked up the frag- 
ments. Luke correctly interprets Mark when he substitutes 7p6y for 
jpav. So still more expressly the Fourth Evangelist—who in the story 
of this miracle follows in Mark’s footsteps—A¢ye tots pabyrais atrod 
Suwvaydyere Ta Teproeioavta KAdopata (Jo. vi 12). Matthew alone 
retains Mark’s phrase unaltered. 

14. Vi 53, 54 xal duarepacavres eri tiv yyv HAGov cis Tevyoapir... 
kal &eOovrwv abrav éx Tov mAoiov eds éxvyvovres abrov wepiédpapov . . . 

We have now arrived at the long lacuna in Luke’s copying of Mark: 


1 | think it quite obvious : but I have to admit that Swete i» Joc. appears to take 
moAAoi as subject to all the three verbs. 
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for our three instances 14, 15, and 16 there are no parallels in the third 
Synoptist. 

Mark meant that the people of the district where Jesus landed 
recognized Him: Matthew states that expressly, érvyvdvres abrov of dvdpes 
TOU TOTO éxeivou. 

15. vii 31, 32 wal maAw... HAG... is THv Oddacoar Tis TadtAalas 

. Kai hépovow atta xwhov Kai poyAdAov. 

Matthew generalizes from Mark’s single instance, inserting éyAo 
moAAoi as the subject, cai rpoonAOov aitG dyAou wodAol, Exovres pel? 
éavTrav xwrAovs tudAors Kwois KvAXAovs. 

16. viii 22 xal épyovrat cis ByOoaiddy: cai pépovew ard rupdov. 

Those who came to Bethsaida were our Lord and His disciples. 
Those who brought the blind man to Him were people of the place: our 
English equivalent would probably be ‘and a blind man was brought to 
Him’. The whole passage is absent from Matthew (though it presumably 
contributed the rudAovs to Matthew’s generalization in xv 30, see just 
above under 15) as well as from Luke. 

17. X 1, 2 Kal ovvropevovra taAw OxAot Tpds adrov, Kal ds cidHer maAw 
edidacxev airovs. Kal érnpwrwv airov «i ELeotw avdpi yuvaixa aroddoa. 

The passage is included here with a little hesitation: but I believe 
both that this is the true reading, and that érypurwv airdy is the 
impersonal plural—not ‘the multitudes asked Him’ but ‘the question 
was asked of Him’. It would not be reasonable to suppose that the 
question of divorce was the dominant one in the minds of the crowds : 
Peter simply remembered the question being raised at that time. 
There is no parallel in Luke: Matthew supplies rtpooj\Oov aird oi 
Papiwaior, from which many authorities have borrowed spocedOdvres 
oi ®. for the text of Mark. 

18. x 13 xai rpocépepov aité radia iva aitrav ayyrat. 

Luke retains the impersonal plural: Matthew substitutes the passive, 
Tore mpovevexXOnoay aite masdia. 

19. X 49 Kal elrev Pwvyjcate aitov. Kai épwvyoayv tov tuddodv. 

This passage is again included doubtfully, since it is possible to 
understand St Mark as meaning that our Lord addressed the command 
‘Call him’ to definite persons who obeyed the command. I should 
rather understand the Evangelist to mean that our Lord ordered 
generally that Bartimaeus should be called, and that the order was 
carried out by somebody or other. In any case the detail was omitted 
by Matthew and only indicated by Luke. 

20. xiii 9-11 BAémere dé ipeis éavrovs: rapaddcovew tpas cis cvvedpia 
kai «is cvvaywyas SapnoecOe . . . Kai Grav dywow tyas rapadidovres, x1) 
mpopepiuvare Ti AaAnoyre. 

Both Matthew and Luke retain the impersonal plural here—it is the 
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solitary instance in our series in which both do so, but then it is 
also the solitary instance in our series in which the idiom is employed 
in the record of our Lord’s words '—but in an earlier place in Matthew 
(x 17, where the substance of the Marcan passage is much more closely 
reproduced than it is at xxiv 9) we have, instead of BAérere éavrors, 
mpowéxere ad tiv avOpuirwv, and in that way a subject is supplied. 


21. xiv 12 kal TH tpwryn Hpepa Tov alipwv Gre ro Tacyxa EOvov. 

Matthew, either because he thought the information superfluous or 
perhaps because he thought it absolutely misleading, omitted the clause 
dre TO waoxa €Ovov. Luke transposed the impersonal active, as in 8, II, 
13, into a passive, év 7 ede QverOar 7d wacya. 


Of these twenty-one passages there are three for which there is no 
Matthaean parallel, 4, 10, 16, and four for which there is no Lucan 
parallel, 14,15, 16,17. Again, the actual phrase in which the impersonal 
plural occurs is dropped on four occasions by Matthew, 2, I, 19, 21, 
and on one by Luke, 19. There remain fourteen passages in Matthew, 
sixteen in Luke, to consider. 

The most common expedient in both Matthew and Luke is the 
insertion of a nominative as subject for the verb, which thus ceases to 
be impersonal. The expedient is adopted eight times by Matthew, 
1, 6, 8, 9, I2, 14, 15, 17, seven times by Luke, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12. 
Each of them uses tis once, Matthew 8, Luke 10: for the rest they used 
plural nouns or nouns of multitude. Only once do they agree on the 
nominative inserted, 12, where oi 6yAo. is common to both. Since 
the particular word 6xAos was one of the most obvious nouns, if not the 
most obvious, to insert, the single coincidence is nothing unnatural. 

Besides this, there was the possibility of using what we should feel 
in English the most idiomatic method of rendering St Mark’s usage, 
and substituting a passive.. Matthew does this once, 18, Luke four 
times, 8, II, 13, 21. 

These two expedients reduce the series to five passages apiece in 
Matthew and Luke, where the impersonal plural is retained. The 
evidence shews conclusively that the idiom is a regular and common 
one in Mark’s narrative, and that on two occasions on an average out of 
three it is in some way got rid of by the other Synoptists. 

With these results before us, let us now consider the two reserved 
passages, Mark iii 21 (22), xiv 1 (23). 

22. lii 21 Kal dxovoavres oi rap’ aitod éfpOov kparjca airov: EXeyov 
yap ore "Egéorn. 

1 Matthew and Luke shew a fair number of instances of the idiom in the record 
of Christ’s teaching. What is remarkable is Mark’s fondness for it, and their dislike 


of it, in narrative. No doubt they allowed themselves far larger latitude in recast- 
ing Mark’s own story than in recasting the record of the Ad-ya of Christ. 
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The impression ordinarily and naturally caused by these words is that 
our Lord’s family left home to get hold of Him, because they thought 
He was out of His senses. But in the light of what we now know of 
Mark’s fondness for the impersonal plural, an alternative rendering 
becomes at once possible, ‘for it was reported that He was out of His 
senses’, And the possible rendering becomes I think probable, or 
more than probable, if we consider the weakness of the reason given, on 
the ordinary view, for the action of Christ’s family. They said He was 
mad: on what grounds? On the rather inadequate ground that the 
crowd was so great that nobody had room to eat. But on the view now 
proposed, St Mark has rounded off his story of the Call of the Twelve 
by the summary statement that the call was followed by a resumption 
of the work at Capernaum. Then begins a new paragraph, verses 21— 
35, dealing with two alternative explanations offered by those who 
criticized the new teacher’s work: éAeyov dre ’Egéorn, eXcyov ort BeeALeBorr 
éxe.. The former was a local criticism, which reached the ears of His 
family at Nazareth, and they left home to see what restraining influence 
they could exert over Him: the latter was the suggestion of emissaries 
from Jerusalem. This is dealt with first: it is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, the refusal to recognize that good deeds must come from the 
good God. The story then returns to the former. It is over-subtle to 
regard the intercalation of verses 22-30 as intended to allow time for 


the journey from Nazareth to Capernaum. It is rather that the mention, 


of the earlier and more naive criticism of people at Capernaum suggests 
at once to the writer the other more evil-minded but more logical theory 
of people from Jerusalem, and being reminded of it he deals with it first.’ 

23. xiv I hw 82 ro wdoya Kai ra dLvpa pera Svo0 jpépas, kai éLyrovy oi 
dpxvepets Kai of ypaypateis was airov év ddAw Kparycaytes aroKteivwow" 
é\cyov yap Mi év rH éopry, py wore Eorar OdpuBos tod aod. 

‘ Next day was the Passover: and the chief-priests were on the look 
out for some underhand way of arresting Him: for it had been urged 
that an (open) arrest at the feast might lead to a riot.’ That is I think 
what St Mark means. The emphasis in the second ciause is, as the 
position of the word indicates, on 8¢A: and what reason would there be 
for any emphasis on ddAw, if the point were that they were going to make 
no arrest during the festival? But if the conditions were (1) that the 
chief-priests were determined to arrest Jesus before He left Jerusalem, 
(2) that some of the Sanhedrists, to whom ‘they felt bound to defer in 

1 1 think myself that by the éAeyov of verse 30, 57: éAeyor Iveta dxdbaprov exer, 
St Mark means again the impersonal plural ‘ because it was said’, though it is of 
course possible that he is harking back to ‘ the scribes’ of verse 22. 

The view here taken of éAeyov dm ’Eféorn was originally suggested to me, at the 
close of a discussion about impersonal plurals in St Mark, by the Rev. R. H. Light- 
foot of New College, It is, I understand, accepted by Sir John Hawkins. 
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order to secure unanimity, made a timid caveat against any action which 
might involve the chance of a riot at the moment of arrest, then the 
need for ddAos explains itself. An arrest effected by SdA0s would avoid 
the chance of a riot, whether it was effected during the festival or no. 
Hence the value to them of Judas, and of the information which enabled 
them to carry out their coup in the late evening and at a retired spot. 

It has been suggested that the mysterious directions given by our 
Lord to disciples in xi 2 and xiv 13, where no names are named, were 
intended to prevent Judas from obtaining previous knowledge of our 
Lord’s movements which he could convey to the Jewish authorities. 
However that may be, it seems clear that déAos meant just the securing 
of a time and place for the arrest where popular support for Jesus would 
have no opportunity of asserting itself. It is difficult to suppose that 
it is intended to imply a contrast between an arrest on Thursday and an 
arrest on Friday. And the solitary change which Matthew makes 
in copying Mark is in this respect very instructive: for, understanding 
éAeyor to refer back to the chief priests, he alters éAeyov ydp into éAeyov 
sé. The chief priests, that is to say, determined to arrest Jesus, but 
determined at the same time that an arrest during the feast must be 
avoided. Later exegesis has, as in so many other passages, interpreted 
Mark by Matthew. But if Mark’s account is taken as the primary one, 
éXeyov yap gives the reason for 8éA0s. On the ordinary view, St Mark 
ought to have written ‘ Next day being passover, the authorities deter- 
mined to effect the arrest of Jesus before passover began : for they said, 
Not during the feast...’ But that isnot what St Mark says. He says, 
‘The feast being now imminent, the authorities determined to avoid 
a direct and open arrest, for the objection had been taken that such 
methods were too dangerous at such a time: they had to have recourse 
therefore to some secret coup’. 

I add, by way of appendix, yet one more passage, where, if we may 
assume the use of the impersonal plural, the reading which is perhaps 
the more probable would receive its explanation and justification : 

24. xv 10 (8-11) Kai dvaBas 6 dyAos jpéaro aircioBar Kabis éxoie 
avrois. 6 dé IeAadros drexpiOy airois Aéywv @édrcere arodvow ipiv rov 
Baciréa trav “lovdaiwy; éyivwoxev yap Sri ba POdvov tapadeduxewray airdv. 
ot 82 dpxuepeis dvéceurav Tov GxAov iva padAov tov BapaBBav drodvoy 
avrois. 

The above reading, rapadeduixewray airov without of dpyvepeis to follow, 
is that of B1r& and the Sinai Syriac, and is supported by Matt. 
xxvii 18 de yap dre da POdvov rapédwxav airdv: and since it was 
certainly not the multitude who had handed Jesus over to the governor, 
we must take zapadeduxeroay as impersonal plural, and translate ‘it was 
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for envy’s sake that Jesus had been brought before him’. The alterna- 
tive reading supplies a nominative to rapadeduxeav: but it would be 
awkward even for Mark to end one sentence with of dpyepeis and 
begin the next sentence with oi 5¢ dpyepeis, and I incline to think that 
the first of dpyvepeis is just an early scribal insertion, or more probably 
gloss, intended to make the sense of zapadedaxeray clear to the reader. 


I should like it to be understood that, while the idea and for the most 
part the material of this and the following papers are my own, the final 
form owes much to the help and criticism of the members of my Seminar. 

{ Zo be continued.) 
, C. H. TuRNER. 


THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE. 


Havinc read with great interest Dr Caldecott’s article on Dr Robert 
Eisler’s views about the Cleansing of the Temple (7. Z..S. xxiv, p. 382), 
together with Mr Cheetham’s paper on ‘ Destroy this temple’ (7. Z: S. 
xxiv, p. 315), I feel impelled to make some remarks of my own, 


I. 

First of all, Dr Caldecott did very well in calling attention to Eisler’s 
view. Dr Eisler is an astonishingly learned man, as his Weltenmantel 
und Himmelsze/t proves, not to speak of his many other works. And 
further, the Cleansing of the Temple is an incident of extraordinary 
interest to Christians—or it should be. As a rule it is taken as a matter 
of course, a thing that needs no explanation. I feel that too often this 
is the case only because no satisfactory explanation is forthcoming. 

The particular interest and importance to us of the Cleansing of the 
Temple, so it seems to me, is that it is almost the only spontaneous 
action of our Lord. If He healed the lepers it was because He had 
met them, if He fed the multitudes it was because they had followed 
Him. He was crucified, because the authorities arrested and condemned 
Him. But He went out of His way, so to speak, to ‘cleanse’ the Temple 
—He need not have done it if He had not thought proper. Therefore 
it ought to be for us a very significant index of His mind and purpose: 
we Christians ought to have very clear ideas about it. 

Let us first take Dr Eisler’s point about the ‘den of robbers’. 
Dr Eisler is certainly right in saying that the words of Jesus are a quo- 
tation or allusion to the Old Testament. It is certain that ‘a House of 
Prayer for all the nations’ is a reference to Isa. lvi 7, and that ‘den 
of robbers’ is a reference to Jer. vii 11, and that the meaning of these 
phrases in our Lord’s mouth is what they mean in the original, not what 
they happen to sound like in the Greek of the Gospels or the English 
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of the Authorized Version. It may be taken as a real historical fact 
that Jesus when He did what He did explained and justified His action 
by these two passages from Isaiah and Jeremiah. 

We will come to ‘House of Prayer’ later. Dr Eisler has a new 
explanation for ‘den of robbers’ (me‘drath parisim). Having said, not 
unfairly, that ‘cave of murderers’ would be a better rendering, he goes 
on to suggest ‘den of slaughterers’, as if the word Adrisim, without 
further explanation, could be used of butchers’ work. This, I venture 
to say, is quite unjustified. It is not a question of grammatical roots. 
If we cannot quite gather from the context in Jeremiah what the word 
means we may see from Ezek. xviii ro ff what was the character of a dén 
paris, i.e. an individual of the class of parisim. Ezekiel takes three 
verses to describe this person: we can do it in English in seven letters 
—he is what we call ‘a bad lot’. I notice, however, that besides his 
inferior morals Ezekiel makes him an idolater and one who ‘ eats upon 
the mountains’, which whatever it may mean in detail is a ritual or 
ecclesiastical offence.!_ He is a law-breaker, one who makes breaches 
(eres) in the laws of God and man. But he is not a dilaniator. 
I cannot think that the word could be applied without further ex- 
planation to the profession of a butcher or a sacrificial priest. 

Nor is this in the context of Jer. vii 8-11: ‘ What do you trust in?’ 
says Jeremiah (v. 8). ‘You break the Ten Commandments and your 
sworn word, and you commit idolatry (v. 9), and then you come to 
Church and say “ Now it’s all right” (v. 10). Has God’s House become 
a resort of bad characters? Take care: it doesn’t escape His notice!’ 
And Jeremiah goes on to say that as the worshippers have become so 
wicked perhaps God will destroy the Temple at Jerusalem as He did 
the Temple at Shiloh. The prophet is not here finding fault with the 
method of worship, but only with the morals of the worshippers. 

To return to our Lord and His actions. Here, as elsewhere, I am 
sure we ought to take Mark as our guide and to beware of making an 
eclectic use of John; but it must be pointed out in any case that not 
even in John is there any hint that Jesus interfered, or attempted to 
interfere, with the work of the friests. We do not read that He stopped 
any one carrying doves, or leading oxen, to sacrifice. What He inter- 
fered with was a market inside the Temple courts, in the Court of the 
Gentiles. ‘A House of Prayer for all the Gentiles’ said Isaiah, and 
Jesus quoted him. Call it if you will, with Dr Eisler, a Synagogue, but 
if it be for the Gentiles, for the nations, it will not extend to the inner 
courts where real sacrifices are performed, for thither the Gentiles do 
not penetrate. 


1 Probably in all cases Ezekiel means ‘one who eats “on” the blood’, i.e. with- 
out pouring it out (Ezek. xxxiii 25). 


Cc2 
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Dr Caldecott speaks on p. 385 of ‘a protest against business in the 
sacred precincts, and that on its least objectionable side, the changing 
of money’. I doubt if that was the least objectionable side to Jesus 
and those who sympathized with Him in this whole affair. In theory 
the sacrifice was the offering of an animal belonging to the family: to 
buy an equivalent at the last minute with money was a worldly trick. 
No doubt it was inevitable, just as ‘usury’ has become inevitable, but it 
is hardly contemplated in the Pentateuch. ‘Make not My Father’s 
House 1 House of merchandise’—the words may not be authentic, but 
I venture to think that they give the general intention of Jesus better 
than Dr Eisler’s theory does. 

Moreover this view, i.e. the objection to chaffering and business, is in 
harmony with Mk. xi 16: Jesus would not allow the Temple area to be 
used as a short cut for business purposes. 


II. 


An objection to the action of Jesus, which might well be made both 
now and at the time, is that with a vast centralized system of animal 
sacrifices, concentrated at a single Sanctuary, it was inevitable that there 
should be a market on the spot, or at least a pen for live-stock. It was 
part of the mechanism of the system, which could not be carried on 
without it. Dr Eisler and his followers would, I suppose, agree to this 
and say that it proves their point, viz. that Jesus was opposed to the 
sacrificial method as such. Perhaps the deduction is true, if the thought 
involved be carried to its logical conclusion. But I see no sign that 
a logical conclusion is at all indicated. We really do not know from 
how large a part of the vast Temple area Jesus wished to exclude the 
market. All that our evidence really indicates is that He wished 
a sufficient part of the area open to the Gentiles to be set apart as 
a place of ‘prayer’. What a sufficient part might be is, no doubt, 
a thorny question, but we have very little evidence to bear upon it. 

What is certain is that the grandeur and magnificence of the Herodian 
Temple made no impression, no favourable impression, on His mind. 
‘What stones! What buildings !’ said the disciples, but He said they 
would all be reduced to ruins. And He said something else, with which 
enemies reproached Him as He was hanging on the cross. The saying 
is extant in various forms, as Mr Cheetham points out. Some of these 
are said to be the false witness of opponents but in any case the Saying 
must have been something like ‘If this Temple were destroyed I would 
build it in three days’. The enemies of Jesus interpreted this as 
a threat to destroy the Temple; one school of Christian thought under- 
stood it not of the Temple of stone, but of His own body—neither, 
I should think, correctly. I venture to suggest that it means that the 
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requirements of true worship involve little material expenditure; if 
the Temple were to perish, the necessary arrangements for the sacrifices, 
for the services, for fencing off the Holy Place, for the organization of 
prayer and praise, could be made in three days’ time. Does not this 
interpretation throw some light on the Cleansing of the Temple? 
Simplicity, earnestness, better intention, these were what Jesus wanted, 
not the abolition of animal or vegetable sacrifices at the bidding either 
of Stoic philosophy or of modern sentiment. 


III. 


One accompaniment of the Cleansing of the Temple needs some 
notice here. The tale of what is generally called the Cursing of the 
Barren Fig-Tree belongs to the same day. I cannot accept the fashion- 
able modern belief that this tale, as told in Mark, can have arisen out 
of a Parable recorded in Luke xiii, or indeed out of anything else but 
real historical reminiscence. I am not satisfied about the details of the 
‘miracle’, and indeed in the most favourable case we only have Mark’s 
account of what Peter remembered. But if we compare the tale in 
Mark with what it becomes in Matthew it is difficult not to believe that 
something like the two scenes reported in Mk. xi 12-14, 20-25, 
actually occurred. I do not think we can discover exactly what hap- 
pened to the tree, except by guessing ; but I do think we are called upon 
to give an account of the difference between the tone and spirit of 
the words of Jesus on the two occasions. On the Monday He goes into 
Jerusalem to set the Temple right, relying on the power of God to carry 
His programme through. Nothing shall be impossible to Him, and 
woe to anything that disappoints His expectations! The next day, 
when Peter is inclined to gloat, his Master tells him to trust in God— 
and to forgive if he have any grievance! Was Jesus beginning to repent 
of His violent action of yesterday? Did He think He had been too 
hasty ? 

In any case, the action of Jesus that day is quite different from that 
of the day before. He parries the question about His authority, He 
does not give countenance to rebellion against the Roman taxes. We 
hear no more of any attempted changes in the arrangements of the 
Temple, and the Parable of the Husbandmen leaves the coming change 
of government to God. 

I think that from that Tuesday morning, perhaps as early as the even- 
ing before, Jesus despaired of Jerusalem. His action on the Monday 
morning, the Cleansing of the Temple itself, shews hope displayed in 
vigorous, if rather impracticable, action. But He, Jesus, is the first to 
see that it is no good. It did not touch the disease, and those who 
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were most active in backing Him up were probably least in sympathy 
with His aims and ideals. The first sight of the chafferers and marketers 
while He was surrounded with a crowd of Galilean followers, who were 
at least enthusiastic if not very intelligent, had moved Him to attempt 
a change, something which should at least indicate the worship which 
God desires, but it is not long before He is convinced that the whole 
spirit of Jerusalem is against Him. He feels it to be a doomed city. 

But in all this there is no word of objection to sacrifices as such, to 
a rejection of the method of worship by sacrificing beasts, or of any 
modern or Buddhistic dislike of taking life. There were plenty of 
passages in Amos and Jeremiah for Jesus to have quoted if He had 
wished to lead a crusade against sacrifices, but He never does so, He 
never quotes the Fiftieth Psalm. We do not read that He offered 
a sacrifice Himself, but then He had neither lands to tithe nor herds to 
devote. He gave His disciples no prohibition against offering sacrifices 
themselves: following out His second thoughts, His thoughts of Tuesday 
morning in Holy Week, He left such practices to be disposed of by the 
course of events. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


*‘PLEONASTIC’ Gpxopat IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


In the eighteenth century Palairet, Loesner, Kuinoel, and other 
scholars called attention to the fact that in a number of contexts in the 
Synoptic Gospels dpyoua: seems to lose much of its distinctive force. 
In such cases, they maintained, the verb becomes ‘supervacaneum’, 
pleonastic. This opinion was challenged in the early part of the 
succeeding century by A. F. Fritzsche,’ who sought to prove that, with 
hardly any exception, whenever the word occurs the author has some 
definite point in mentioning the beginning of an action rather than 
the action itself. 

Fritzsche was followed with little or no modification by Winer and 
Moulton,’ and by Grimm and Thayer.® 

Dalman, however, in his examination of the use of the word as it 
occurs in the recorded utterances of our Lord,‘ strongly inclined 
towards the older view and traced what he called ‘the meaningless /e 
began’ to Aramaic sources. 

Of subsequent discussions of the question, all of which have been 


1 Commentary on St Matthew (1826) pp. 539 ff. 
2 Grammar of N.T. Greek (ed. 1877) p. 767. 

3 Lexicon (ed. 1893) pp. 78, 79. 

4 The Words of Jesus (Eng. tr. 1909) pp. 26-28. 
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largely influenced by Dalman’s conclusions, the most important are 

those of J. H. Moulton,’ Moulton and Milligan,? and W. C. Allen.’ 

In the following pages an attempt is made to sift the evidence still 
more closely and to re-examine the whole problem. 

Apart from the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts the verb dpyxoyat 
occurs four times only in the New Testament,‘ and in each case in its 
ordinary sense = ‘ begin’. 

In the Acts the word occurs ten times and in six of these cases it is 
followed by the infinitive of another verb. I shall return to the Acts 
a little later. 

In the Synoptic Gospels dpyowa: is used without a following infinitive 
only once® in Matthew and four times in Luke*; but, followed by an 
infinitive, the verb occurs twenty-six times in Mark, twelve times in 
Matthew, and twenty-seven times in Luke. It is this use of dpyoua 
followed by an infinitive that we shall endeavour to examine. 

In doing so we must bear in mind the existence of the ‘ Inchoative’’ 
Imperfect. As a matter of fact all the Synoptists use this imperfect 
from time to time, e.g. Mk. vii 35 éAdAe ‘He began to speak’; xiv 72 
éxAauev ‘ He began to weep’: Mt. v 2 édidacxev ‘He began to teach’: 
Lk. v 6 dvepnocero ‘began to break’; vi 11 deAdAow ‘began to com- 
mune’.® They have, therefore, no real need of a very weak dpyopa. 

We must now examine the gospels in detail, and in looking out for 
the various shades of meaning in dpxoua it will be convenient to 
distinguish three classes : 

1. cases where the word distinctly or even emphatically = ‘ begin’. 

2. cases where we are inclined to doubt how far the meaning of the 
word has weakened. Our decision will often depend on our 
interpretation of the particular passage in question. 

3. cases where this doubt becomes insistent and dpyoya seems to be 
used as little more than a quasi-auxiliary word. 

(a) We begin with St Mark. 

The twenty-six instances in which dpyoyua: is used in this gospel may 
be roughly classified under the three headings as follows :— 

1. distinctly = ‘ begin’. 

X 47, XiV 19, XiV 33. three cases. 


1 Grammar of N.T. Greek, vol. i Prol. (ed. 1906) p. 15. 

2 Vocabulary of Greek Test. Part I (ed. 1915) pp. 82, 83. 

3 Commentary on St Mark (1915) pp. 48-50. 

4 Jn. viii 9, xiii 5 ; 2 Cor. iii 1; 1 Pet. iv 17. 5 Mt, xx 8, 

6 Lk. iii 23, xxiii 5, xxiv 27, xxiv 47. 

7 A. T. Robertson Gram. N.T. Greek (3rd ed. 1919) p. 885. 

8 See also Lk. viii 23, ix 34, xxiii 54; and frequently in Acts, e.g. iii 10, ix 20, 
xi 2, xiii 5, xvii 5, xvii. 16, xxvi I, xxvii 18, xxvii 41. 
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2. doubtful. 
i 45, ii 23, iv 1, V 17, V 20, Vi 2, Vi 34, Vi 55, Vili 11, viii 31, 
Vili 32, x 28, X 41, xi 15, xii 1, xiv 65, xiv 69,’ xiv 71, xv 8, xv 18. 
twenty cases. 
3. more definitely quasi-auxiliary. 
vi 7, X 32, xiii 5. 

It will be well to quote the three passages in class (3). 

Mk. vi 6, 7 Kai wepijyev ras xipas Kixrdw dddoxwv. Kai rpocxadetrar 
ros dwdexa, Kai npéato atrovs drocréAAew dvo dvo. 

Here ‘ He began to send them forth two and two’ simply = ‘ He sent 
them forth two and two’. There is no mention in St Mark’s gospel of 
any subsequent similar mission of the Twelve. 

Mk. x 32 "Hoav 3¢ év 7H 686 dvaBaivovres cis “IepoodAvpa, kal Fv 
mpoaywv avtovs 6 ‘Ingots, cai éGapBoivro, ot 5 dxodovoivres EoBorvro. 
Kai mapadaBov mddw trois dudexa jpgato airois Aéyew Ta péAXAovTa aitS 
oupBaivew. 

This was not, according to St Mark, the first occasion on which our 
Lord told His disciples of the fate which awaited Him. Cf. Mk. ix 12, 31. 

Mk. xiii 3-5 Kai xa@npévov airod cis 1d “Opos trav "EXaav xarévayte 
Tov iepod érnpwta aitov Kar idiay Tlérpos wat “laxwBos xai “Iwavys Kai 
"Avépéas Eilmév jyiv wore tatra tora, cai ti td onpeiov Grav péAdAy TaiTa 
ouvredcioGa ravra. 5 58 Inoois jpgato A€éyew adrois Bdézere pty tus ipas 
mravnoy «- - 

There follows the eschatological discourse. Here ‘began to say’ 
simply = ‘said’, There is no hint later in the chapter that the 
discourse was interrupted or cut short. 

It may be noted that in twelve out of these twenty-six instances with 
which we are concerned in Mark dpyoua is used with a verb denoting 
‘ saying’: 

Aéyew five times—x 28, x 32, xiii 5, xiv 19, xiv 69: AaAciv once— 
xii 1: «ynpiocew twice—i 45, v 20: diddoxew four times—iv 1, vi 2, 
Vi 34, Vili 31.? 

It may be further noticed that all the cases in Mark of the use of 
épxopva: with the infinitive occur in the narrative and not in the recorded 
sayings. 

(4) We turn next to St Matthew. 

Of the twelve instances in which dpxoua: with the infinitive occurs in 

this gospel six seem to be taken over directly from St Mark.* 


three cases. 


' B has elev here instead of fpfaro maduy Aya. 

2 Cf. also mapaxadcivy v 17, ovv({nreiv viii 11, émripav viii 32, xpatew x 47, 
dvabeparifeyw xiv 71, alreicOa xv 8, dowalecOu xv 18. 

3 Mt. xii 1—Mk. ii 23, Mt. xvi 21—Mk. viii 31, Mt. xvi 22—Mk. viii 32, Mt. 
xxvi 22—Mk. xiv 19, Mt. xxvi 37—Mk. xiv 33, Mt. xxvi 74—Mk. xiv 71. 
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Of the remaining twenty passages in Mark where dpyoyua: with the infinitive is 
found, four have no parallel in Matthew, and four appear in Matthew in an entirely 
reconstructed form. This leaves twelve passages in which Matthew avoids the use 
of dpxowa by Mark! as against the six above mentioned where it is retained, 

The other six instances in which St Matthew uses dpyouwa with the 
infinitive are found, two of them in passages probably taken from Q,? 
and the remaining four of them in sentences peculiar to this gospel.* 

In accordance with the system of classification adopted in the case 
of St Mark St Matthew’s instances may be divided thus: 


1. distinctly = ‘ begin’. 


iv 17, XiV 30, XViii 24, xxvi 22, xxvi 37. five cases, 
2. doubtful. 

xl 7, Xi 20, xii 1, xvi 21, xvi 22, xxiv 49, Xxvi 74. seven cases. 
3- more definitely quasi-auxiliary. none. 


It may be noted again that in three of the cases with which we are 
concerned in Matthew dpyoua is used with the infinitive of a verb 
denoting ‘saying ’*: 

A€yew twice—xi 7, xxvi 22: xypiooew once—iv 27.° 

And lastly it may be observed that only two of these twelve cases 
occur in recorded sayings.® 
(c) I pass now to St Luke. 

Of the twenty-seven examples of dpxowa: with the infinitive which 
occur in St Luke’s Gospel only two have been taken over from 
St Mark.’ 


In a third instance there is a certain correspondence between Luke and Mark. 
Of the remaining twenty-three of the total twenty-six passages where dpyopa: with 
the infinitive occurs in Mark, eight have no parallel in Luke, three appear in Luke 
in an entirely reconstructed form, and in twelve Mark’s usage of dpxoya is avoided 
by Luke. 


The other twenty-four cases found in Luke occur, two of them, as 
already mentioned,’ iri passages from Q; and twenty-two of them in 
sentences peculiar to Luke. 


1 Among them the three passages in class (3) quoted above, Mk. vi 7, x 32, 
Xilll 5. 

3 In the parallel passage in Luke the same construction is found ; Mt, xi 7—Lk, 
vii 24, Mt. xxiv 49—Lk. xii 45. 

3 Mt. iv 17, xi 20, xiv 30, xviii 24, 

4 Cf. also dvedi¢ew (xi 20), émripav (xvi 22), caradeuarifew (xxvi 74°. 

5 Of these passages one is taken over from Mk. (xxvi 22), and one from Q (xi 7); 
the third is peculiar to Mt. (iv 27). 

® xviii 24, xxiv 49. 

7 Lk. xix 45—Mk, xi 15, Lk. xx g—Mk, xii 1. 

8 Lk. xxii 23 #pfavro ovv{nreiv—Mk. xiv 19 fpfavro Avmeiaba Kal Aéyav. 

® In (6) above. 
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In accordance with the system of classification adopted in the case of 
the other two gospels, St Luke’s instances may be divided thus : 
1. distinctly = ‘ begin’. 
V 21, Vii 15, vii 38, vii 49, ix 12, xi 53, xii 45, xiv 30, xv 14, 
XV 24, Xix 37, Xxi 28, xxii 23. thirteen cases. 
2. doubtful. 
iii 8, iv 21, vii 24, Xi 29, xii I, xiii 25, xiii 26, xiv 9,’ xiv 18, xiv 29, 
XIX 45, XX 9, XXxili 2, xxiii 30. fourteen cases. 
3- more definitely quasi-auxiliary. ; none. 

It may be noticed again that in ten of these twenty-seven instances in 
Luke dpxopya: is followed by a verb denoting ‘saying’?: 

Aéyew nine times—iii 8, iv 21, vii 24, vii 49, xi 29, xii 1, xiii 26, 
XX Q, Xxili 30: AaXely once—vii 15." 

And lastly it may be worth while to observe that of the total number 
of cases (twenty-seven) in Luke, twelve are found in recorded sayings.‘ 
(@) Acts remains to be examined. 

Here dpxoyat® followed by an infinitive occurs six times. 

Leaving i1 aside for the moment, there is no reason in the other 
passages (ii 4, xi 15, xviii 26, xxiv 2, xxvii 35) to doubt a distinct sense 
of inception. Sometimes that sense is strong to the point of emphasis, 
e.g. xi 15 év 8¢ 7G dpgacBai pe Aadeiv ewérevev Td tvebpa Td aywv ex’ 
airovs. 

Once more we note that in two cases the verb in the infinitive is 
a verb denoting ‘saying’: AaAeiyv—ii 4, xi 15.° 

The above survey has made it clear that there is in Mark a certain 
excessive use Of dpyoua: with the infinitive and a tendency for this word 
to lose its distinctive meaning and to be reduced to a quasi-auxiliary 
verb. St Matthew and St Luke each in about a dozen instances 
avoid the use of dpyoya: which lay before them in Mark. On the other 
hand neither of them objects’ to a more moderate but not altogether 


' Here dpfy is omitted in D. 

2 Cf. also d:adoyifer@a: v 21, maparreicba xiv 18, alveiv xix 37, kaTnyopeiv xxiii 2, 
ouv(nreiv xxii 23. 

3 Of these passages one is taken from Mark (Lk. xx 9—Mk. xii :), one from Q 
(Lk vii 24—Mt. xi 7), and the rest are peculiar to Luke. 

* iii 8 (a saying attributed to John the Baptist) : xii 45 (from Q), xiii 25, xiii 26, 
xiv 9, xiv 18, xiv 29, xiv 30, xv 14, XV 24, xxi 28, xxiii 30 (all sayings of our Lord). 

5 Without being followed by an infinitive the verb occurs four times in its ordinary 
sense (i 22, viii 35, x 37, xi 4). 

® Cf. also mappnovd(ecOa xviii 26: xatnyopeiv xxiv 2. 

7 Note especially Mt. xi 20 which appears to be an editorial introduction to the 
sayings of our Lord which follow: also Lk. v 21, ix 12, xix 37, xxiii 2, where 
St Luke’s source is Mark, and he introduces an dpxopa: which is not found in his 
source. 
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dissimilar use of the word.’ Here a distinction must be drawn between 
St Matthew and St Luke. In St Matthew’s class (4) above, the 
‘doubtful’ cases, hardly any of them are very doubtful: but in 
St Luke’s class (4) a certain number are distinctly so. Of these it may 
be said that either they consist of dpyoua: followed by a verb of saying,? 
or they occur in some recorded speech.’ 

Thus, as far as the attitude of St Matthew and St Luke themselves 
is concerned, we gather that they regard the use of dpyoua with a 
following infinitive as to some extent natural in the kind of writing they 
are dealing with: in compositions, that is to say, of an anecdotal, 
conversational sort, concerned with a series of incidents closely follow- 
ing upon one another. And indeed it must be admitted that, although 
dpxouat could often be simply struck out and the passage in which 
it occurs would still bear the same meaning, yet its presence adds a 
certain movement and vividness to the narrative. It is only when the 
use of the word becomes excessive (as it does in Mark) that it is 
objectionable to writers who (like St Matthew and St Luke) possess 
a stronger sense of literary style. They therefore moderate its use but 
do not remove it altogether. In fact they treat it exactly as they treat 
St Mark’s perpetual ei6vs. This word occurs no less than forty-one 
times in Mark, a number which is reduced to eighteen in the case of 
St Matthew,‘ and seven in the case of St Luke.® 

It would, therefore, appear that the extreme frequency with which 
dpxowac with an infinitive is used by St Mark is to be attributed partly 
to the anecdota! character of the narrative he had to record, and 
partly to his well-known non-literary style. 

Dalman, as we have already observed, suggests Aramaic influence.® 
He maintains that Palestinian-Jewish literature uses a meaningless ‘he 
began’: in Aramaic "Y@ (Pael of 81 ‘to loosen’); in Hebrew 
Dann (a denominative from nbnn ‘ beginning’). 

But with regard to "1% Levy, Jastrow, and Payne Smith give little 
support to this view, and the only examples cited by Dalman himself 
prove indeed that "¥ = ‘ begin’, but ‘begin’ in the full ordinary sense 
of the word. They are as follows :— 


1 In W.H. Mark occupies 41 pages, and the number of cases of dpyoya: works 
out as about -6 per page; Matthew occupies 68 pages, and the number of cases 
of dpxoua works out as about -2 per page; Luke occupies 72 pages, and the 
number of cases of dpxoyva: works out as about -4 per page; i.e. in this respect 
Matthew : Luke: Mark ::1:2:3. Acts occupies 70 pages and the corresponding 
figure is only -0g (i.e. the average per page is less than half that of Matthew). 

2 e.g. xi 29, xii 1. 

3 e.g. iii 8, xiii 25, xiii 26, xiv 9, xxiii 30. 

4 +4mapaxphyua twice. 5 + mapaxphya ten times. 

© The Words of Jesus (Eng. tr.) pp. 27 f. 
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1. Jer. Ber. 2°, i.e. Jer. Ber. i 1: 
PBT "ON P5I ada A”yR PBs xado "Ww 
‘When the king begins to march out, even if he has not yet gone out, 
we say he has gone out’.’ 
Here ‘ begins’ is emphatic and by no means ‘ meaningless’. 
2. Jer. Ber. 14, i.e. Jer. Ber. ix 7. 
Rabbi Akiba was on the point of being executed before Turnus Rufus 
when the time arrived for reciting the Shema— 
ya) yor mp “=p “Ww 
‘he began to recite the Shema and laughed aloud ’.? 
Here again ‘wv is not pleonastic. 
3. Jer. Shebi 35°. 

In Jer. Shebi col. 35 "vw occurs four. times: twice (iv 2 and iv 4) 
in the sense ‘ permit’*; twice (iv 2) in the sense ‘pardon’: not once in 
the sense ‘ begin’. 

It is evident that if Dalman’s thesis is to be sustained we must look 
for further evidence with regard to the use of "wv in Aramaic literature. 

But before we proceed to do this it may be well to examine the 
examples to which he refers in the case of nnn. They are as follows: 
1. Jer. Ber. 74, i.e. Jer. Ber. iv 1. 

This passage describes the famous occasion on which R. Gamaliel II 
in a dispute with R. Joshua ordered him to stand up while he himself 
remained sitting, expounding the matter, 


sand snow Dyn mx THEA pomnnn mpyn ‘95 wie opm 55 ew oy 
yo oman by oyn 55 rom denna sow Snnn sos pn pot 


‘Until all the people murmured and spake to R. Hutspith, the turga- 
man, to close the assembly: they spake to R. Zenun, the hazan, to 
pronounce the assembly closed. He began and pronounced.‘ All the 
people began and stood and said to him®.. .’ 
Here Synnn may well be said to be pleonastic. 
2. Jer. Ber. 12, i.e. Jer. Ber. viii 6. 

When on the night before the Sabbath the light did not cease to 
shine—- 

sox rv tio pdr b> Snnn 

‘all the world began singing as it is said’. Then follows Job xxxvii 3.° 

1 For the context see Schwab Berakhoth p. 5. 

2 *Old man, old man,’ cried the governor, ‘are you a sorcerer...’ For the 
rest of the story see Schwab Ber. p. 172. 

3 As opposed to “DN. 

* So literally. 


5 i.e. to R, Gamaliel. For the rest of the story see Schwab Ber. p. 79. 
© For the context see Schwab Ber. p. 146. 
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A little lower in the same column we find : 
Jeinn wows Snna naw nsw jr5 


‘When the Sabbath was past the darkness began performing its 
function ’. 

Here Snnn seems to be used in the more ordinary sense = ‘begin’, 
3. Jer. Ber. 13, i.e. Jer. Ber. ix r. 

The crew and passengers upon a certain ship were all Gentiles with 
the exception of one Jewish boy. A great storm arose 

ap yea ome Sow Samm yap sre tne 55 yn 
‘and all of them one by one stood up and began lifting up their idols in 
their hands and calling upon them’. ; 

Here again ‘ began’ can hardly be considered to be merely pleonastic.” 
4. Jer. Pes. 33%, i.e. Jer. Pes. vi 1. 

An appeal had been made to Hillel, then a stranger from Babylon, 
upon a question connected with the celebration of the Passover. He 
brought forward several arguments, and his hearers encouraged him to 
continue— 

> wat Snnn 


‘he began to expound to them ’.* 
A little later we read that the rabbis were so pleased with Hillel’s 
discourse fhat they made him jy x'w3, ‘ prince over them ’— 


pista pp Snnn 


‘he began chiding them with words’. 

Here we have a close parallel to the frequent ‘he began to say’ of 
the Synoptic Gospels. 
5- Koh. R. v 10. 

A king had a vineyard which he entrusted to a tenant. He 
ordered his servants to gather the royal portion of the vintage and to 
leave the tenant’s share untouched. The servants did as they were 
bidden— 

m2 My OMINA Im Synnm 


*‘ And the tenant began crying out and lamenting’. 
And that king asked him what his grievance was.° 


1 But, of course, all in vain: for the rest of the story see Schwab Ber. p. 157. 

2 Cf. Hermas in his alarm: Pastor Vis. I i 3 «ai r10@ 7a ydovara Kai Hptdapny 
mpoetxecOa: TH Kupiw Kal éoporoyeioGai pou tas dyaprias ; similarly Vis. II i 2 70a 
7a ydvara kal hpfayny mpocedxecOat TH xvpiy Kal Sofaew aitod 7d dvoua.. 

3 For further details see Schwab Fes. p. 81. 

4 For paying so much attention to a mere stranger from Babylon. See Schwab 
Pes. p, 82. 

5. For the rest of the story see A. Winsche Der Midr. Kohelet p. 77. 
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Parallels to this, semi-pleonastic, sense of ‘begin’ are by no means 
confined to the Gospels.’ 

Thus, of Dalman’s examples the first is the most striking, and the fourth 
illustrates the common use of dpyoua: with a verb denoting saying : and, 
taken all together, they seem to shew that the usage of nnn in certain 
rabbinical writings is very similar to that of dpyowa in the Synoptic 
Gospels. But bnnn is Hebrew and not Aramaic, and it is time to 
return to "w. Hitherto the evidence we have examined has proved no 
more than that "vw = ‘begin’ in its ordinary unweakened sense. And 
this indeed seems to be its regular use in the Targums? where it is the 
usual rendering of $99 * which always = ‘begin’ in the proper sense of 
the word. Similarly "w= ‘begin’ (in this sense) in the single passage 
in the Aramaic parts of the Old Testament where it occurs, viz. Ezr. v 2. 

An example more to Dalman’s purpose, however, is to be found in 
the fragments of a Testament of Levi.‘ 

The passage in question reads as follows in the Greek: xai 7d zip 
rore Gpger éxxaiew év airois, rére Apter kataowévSew 7d alwa emi Tov ToLXov 
tov Ovowwcrnpiov. Kal mddw vipat cov Tas xeipas Kal Tovs wddas dd Tod 
aiparos, Kai Gpfer ra pédyn dvadhépew HAwpeva.® 

Here, although the corresponding Aramaic is missing for dpée 
éxxaiew, apée kataomévoew is represented in the Aramaic by pad sawn, 
and xai dpga dvadépev by mppond yawn: and the sense of ‘begin’ in 
‘“w and dpxopud is probably weaker. It must be noticed also that the 
series of injunctions of which the two verses quoted above * form a part, 
occupy vv. 19-47 of the fragment, and in the above three instances 
alone is this usage found. 

Again, Dalman himself refers to the abnormal frequency with which 
dpxouat with the infinitive appears to occur in Enoch lxxxv—xc. 

Here, unfortunately, only a few verses are extant in Greek (Ixxxix 42- 
49), and the Aramaic’ original has entirely disappeared. In these 


1 e.g. Hermas Pastor Vis. IV i 7 nai jpfayny wdraiew Kal épwray tov Kipiov: Ev. 
Petr. vii 25 hpfavro wémrecOa Kwai A€éyeuw. 

2 e.g. Gen. vir, Dt. ii 31, xvi 9, Jer. xxv 29. Jer. iv 31 is a little peculiar 
133 abd NWT XMNS, lit. ‘as a woman who begins to bear a first-born’. 

3 Just as dpyoya is in the LXX. xin (be pleased, shew willingness) also is 
often represented in the Targums by "WW and in the LXX by dpxopum, e.g. 
Gen. xviii 27, Dt. i 5, Judg. i 27, 35. 

* Printed by R. H. Charles on pp. 245 ff of his edition of the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. 

5 Charles of. cit. pp. 249, 250. 

® wy. 25 and 26 in Charles’s ed. 

7 The original was probably Aramaic rather than Hebrew. So Burkitt Jewish 
and Christian Apocalypses p. 27. Cf. Charles The Book of Enoch xi, \xix. 
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eight verses dpxoua: with an infinitive appears three times,’ and in 
Dr Charles’s translation of the Ethiopic of the remaining chapters 
‘ begin’ (no doubt representing dpxoyua:) with an infinitive occurs twenty- 
seven times more. In some cases, e. g. lxxxix 73,” the sense of inception 
is very weak. 

Thus, in about 142 verses we find this usage thirty times. But this 
extreme frequency * may be due very largely to the peculiar character of 
the incidents narrated. They are incidents which appear in a vision, 
and they pass and dissolve with dream-like rapidity. 

Here, again, it is important to remember that we are dealing with 
compositions that are popular rather than literary. 

It is clear that in such compositions, both in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
‘begin’ is sometimes used loosely in a somewhat pleonastic way, just as 
it is used in St Mark’s Gospel, and perhaps occasionally in the speeches 
of our Lord recorded by St Luke. 

We have other evidence for the fact that our Lord and St Mark were 
familiar with Aramaic, and the usage we are studying is thus consistent 
with this fact. 

It is not in itself strong evidence because a similar weakening of the 
use of ‘begin’ is not foreign to several other languages,‘ Greek, for 
instance, and Latin and English.* 

We must now proceed to examine some illustrations of this use of 
dpxopuat in Greek literature outside the New Testament. We shall not 
expect to find such extreme examples as we have found in St Mark 
unless we can find other literature of the same popular non-literary kind. 
It is only writers of this class who would not insist upon keeping such 
colloquial usage within strict and narrow bounds. 

If in more literary authors we can find parallels to the more moderate 
use of dpxouer which we have observed in the case of St Matthew and 
St Luke, we shall not be justified in regarding this use as any proof of 
Aramaic influence upon these writers. 

It will, perhaps, be sufficient to quote the following examples, most of 
them from Xenophon. 

1. Cyropaedia i 1, 5. 

dvnptncato Sé rocaira pida doa Kal dueOeciv Epyov éoriv, Gro dv Ts 

} UU. 42, 43, 44- 

2 ‘And they began again to place a table before the tower, but all the bread on it 
was polluted and not pure.’ 

8 Cf, the twenty-six instances in Mark which consists of 666 verses (apart from 
xvi 9-20). 

4 For Greek and Latin see below. In English note especially the Middle 
English ‘ gan’, and with a phrase like pi dpfnade Aéyayv év éaurois (Lk. iii 8), cf. our 
‘don’t start grumbling’. 

5 I am told that there is a similar usage in Hindustani (lagna, begin). 
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dpéyrar wopeverOar dd tov Bacdeiwv, qv te mpds Ew Hv Te pds Eomépay jv 
TE TMpos Gpxtov Hv Te mpos weonpufpiav. 

Here Hutchinson, in his edition of the Cyropaedia,’ makes the 
following comment: ‘wAcovdfew hic videtur dpéyrac ut saepe in libris 
Evangelicis ’.? 

2. Anabasis vi 1, 22. 

Gre Hpxero emi Td cuverpeAciaOa THs oTpatias Kabicracbat, 
3- Anabasis vii 6, 15. 

érei ye phy WeiderOa np~aro SevOns epi rod pa Goi, ci pév érawe’ adrov, 
Sixaiws dv pe Kal airudoGe Kai pucoire. 

4- Hellenica iii 4, 8. 

érei 88 Kai ypéaro mpordyew Twas TO 'AynoAdw 6 Avcavdpos. 
5. Memorabilia iii 5, 22. 

GAN’ olyai oe ovdev Hrrov éxew cixeiv Srdre orparynyev 7 Sore Tadaiew 
npkw pavOave. 

Of the use of dpyxouar in these passages the compiler of the Lexicon 
Xenophonteum* remarks: ‘habet redundantiae quid non sine elegantia.’ 
Further, Xenophon often has dpyoya: followed by A€yew, e. g. 

Anabasis iii 1, 34 jpxero A€yew de; Anabasis v 6, 28 éOvouny epi 
avrov Tovrou, «i duewov €in dpyerOa A€éyew eis bpas Kal rparrev.* 

Sometimes A¢yew is omitted, and we have, e. g. 

éx tovrov dpxerac médw (Anabasis v 7, 13); ta é dpyis dpfwya 
(Polity of the Lacedemonians i 3); dd’ Svrep npéw (Econ. xi rr).° 

We notice especially the formula jpgéaro ade, e.g. 

Cyropaedia i 4, 13 jpgaro obv Bde; V 2, 25 évtavOa dy Hpéaro Sde ; and 
dd¢ tws Hpxero, Hellenica vii 3, 7. 

We find, moreover, a rather similar use of dpyoua: with Adyou rowide, 
e.g. Cyropaedia i 6, 2; ii 41, 9; iii 2, 28; iii 3, 13; vi 2, 24; viii7, 5: 
where the reference is not so much to the beginning of a speech as to 
the whole speech which follows. 

It may be worth while to mention the two following passages in 
Aristophanes, where the sense ‘begin’ in dpyowa: is at any rate very 
weak : 


1 T. Hutchinson (7th ed., 1773, p. 4). 

2 And then he refers to Mk. ii 23, vi 7. 

3 Lipsiae, 1801. He also refers to Cyropaedia viii 1, 2, Anabasis ii 6, 14, Hel- 
lenica vi 4, 13 ; but in these instances dpyoum seems to retain much of its force. 

* Cf. Euripides, Medea, 475 

é« tav 5e mpwrav mpwroy apfoua dAé-yeu’. 
cf. also Hermes, Pastor Vis, iv 1, 4 «ai jpfdyny Aéyayv év éavTd. 
5 Cf. Aristophanes, Pax 1270 
viv avd’ dwAoTépaw dvipav dpywpeba 

with this use of dpyoya with no verb following, cf. Lk iii 23 adrés Hv "Incods dpydye- 
vos woe éTav TpadKovTa. 
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Ranae 221: éya d€ y dAyeiv dpyopat 
Tov Gppov, ® xoaé xoaé. 
Thesmophoriazusae 67: xai yap peAoroueiy dpyerat.' 
The above parallels are, I think, quite sufficient to shew that the usage 
of dpxopa: with an infinitive, as we have found it in Matthew and Luke, 
is no indication that either St Matthew or St Luke was acquainted with 
Aramaic. Nor does it necessarily suggest that any of the documents 
used by St Matthew or St Luke were originally written in that language. 

In St Luke’s case it is striking to note how when he is engaged, as he 
is in the Acts, upon a history rather than a biography, a history spread 
over a considerable number of years when the sequence of events is not 
so close, and when he has fewer sources to deal with and feels himself 
freer to compare a more formal narrative, the use of dpyoya: with the 
infinitive becomes far less frequent.* It may be observed that here 
St Luke still occasionally uses the participle dpfapevos* in a quasi- 
adverbial position as he did before.* 

Torrey claims this also as an Aramaic idiom.’ But it is found in 
Xenophon* and in non-Jewish papyri’: so that, although there is 
a corresponding idiom in Aramaic, this use of dpfoyevos in the Acts 
does not shew that St Luke is using an Aramaic document,’ or even 
a document translated from the Aramaic. 


I have postponed till last the consideration of the difficult sentence in 
Acts itr: 


Tov pev mpatov Adyov érouodpyv Tepi ravtwv, & Ocodirc, Gv Hp§ato 
"Ingois toveiv Te Kai SiBdoxeww dype is Huepas évrerAduevos Tois droardAots 
dua. rvedparos ayiov ods éfeAéato aveAnppOn. 


1 It is interesting to find in Latin a similar tendency to use coepi in a weak sense, e.g. 
Livy xxxii 34 ‘ indignari inde coepit’ ; xxxiv 21 ‘et purgare se ac popularis coepit’. 
Cf, Quintilian Book VIII vi 21, where the historic infinitive is explained as involving 
the omission of some word like coeperunt: the passage referred to in illustration being 
Aen. xi 142,‘ Arcades ad portas ruere’. Similarly Book IX iii 58, where Quintilian 
quotes stupere gaudio Graecus with the comment ‘simul enim auditur coepit’. 

2 As we have already seen, this construction is found only six times in the seventy 
pages of which the Acts consists (in W. H.). 

$ j 22, x 37 (as also Mt. xx 8). * xxiii 5, xxiv 47. 

5 The Aramaic source in Acts p. 25. 

6 Hellenica vii 1, 32 rods pévta év Sadpryn Epacay dxovcayres apfapévous amd ’Ayn- 
aiAdou kal trav yepévtaw Kal trav épdpay wavras KAaiew: Memorabilia ii 1, 1 BovAe 
CKom@pev, apfapevor Awd Tis Tpopys Wonep and Tav oroxeiwy: Hipparch iii 2 rds pev 
ov mopmds olopa dy wai rots Geois Kexapiopevwraras Kai Trois Oearais eva €i bow iepa 
nal dyaApara év 7h dyopG tor: Tada dptapevos dnd tay “Eppav kixdw wept tiv d-yopay 
wat 7a lepa wepreAatvoey Tipavres Tovs Geovs. Cf. also Plutarch Moralia 693 éwei 
nav’ dv eimos Tada wepepyiay, dpfapevos awd Tod otkov. 

7 Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary part 1 p. 82. 

8 «An immediate use by Luke of Semitic sources must be pronounced highly 
improbable.’—Dalman Words of Jesus p. 41. 

VOL. XXV. Dd 
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On various grounds it is probable that the introductory sentence to 
St Luke’s second volume is not now in the form in which he intended 
to leave it." Perhaps the easiest hypothesis is that in its present form 
it is a rough draft which St Luke intended to revise, but for some reason 
or other never did so. 

It may be that a phrase from the LXX was in his mind, Gen. ii 3 : 

év airy xaréravoey drrd TWavTwv Tdv Epywy adrod Gv Hp§aro 6 beds Torjoat. 
So the words run in A, but E omits épywy and bw Chr. read zoveiv.? It 
is a strange phrase * which may have lingered in the memory of one who 
was so familiar with the LXX as we know St Luke to have been. 

npéaro looks forward to dxpx is jpépas . . . dveAjupOn and indicates 
comprehensiveness. We are reminded of St Luke’s insistence, in the 
preface to his Gospel, upon the fact that his researches had gone back 
to the very first—Lk. i 2 dz’ dpyjjs, and again, i 3 dvwHev. With the 
form of the sentence we may compare Lk. xxiv 27: xai dpgdapevos dro 
Moveéws kal dd mdévtwv tov tpopytav Suepyyvevoev aitois év Tacats Tals 
ypapais ra epi éavrod, i.e. he interpreted Moses and all the prophets 
and all the rest of the Scriptures beginning from the beginning. So here 
St Luke means to say that his former treatise gave an account of what 
Jesus did and taught, beginning from the beginning and omitting no 
essential particular right up to the Ascension.‘ 

J. W. Hunkxin. 


ON HEATHEN DEITIES IN THE DOCTRINE OF 
ADDAI. , 


Ir is stated in the Doctrine of Addai (ed. Phillips, p. 24 1. 17) that 
the deity Naas d4> was worshipped at Harran. 

That Asaas is the Syriac equivalent of NIN-GAL, the consort of 
Sin, whose temple at Harran was restored by Nabonidus, so as once 
more to become a residence for this god and his circle (Langdon Die 
neubabylonischen Konigsinschriften pp. 219 ff), has already been recog- 
nized (Cooke Worth-Semitic Inscriptions p. 188); but exactly which 
deity is denoted by Naas dito ‘ Daughter of NIN-GAL’ has not been 
suggested. 

Now, /shtar is frequently referred to as the daughter of Sim, from 
which her filial relationship to NIN-GAL may be inferred. But it is 
well to notice that, in the opening lines of a prayer addressed to /sh/ar, 

1 See E. Meyer Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums i pp. 34 ff and Norden 


AgnostosTheos pp. 311. 

? Which reading is also supported by Philo-ed. 3. 

’ imeyd ods NTD7~WN is the Hebrew. 

* So Loisy translates ‘sur tout ce que Jésus a fait et enseigné depuis le commence- 
ment jusqu’au jour ot... il fut ravi’. Commentary pp. 135-140. 
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this goddess actually is called the child of NIN-GAL: du-uk- [rat] (ilu) 
Sin t-lit-ti (ilu\!NIN-[GAL] ‘the first-born of Sin, the child of NIN- 
GAL’ (King Babylonian Magic and Sorcery no. 1 1. 31). 

It would, therefore, seem not unreasonable to conclude that dy 
Asus is an appellation of Jshk¢ar. Confirmation of this is perhaps 
afforded by the passage that immediately follows (Phillips of. cit. p. 24 
ll. 20-21): Rhasaasa .K Gaia Whalim Cashzeh wl 
-™sa.20.% ‘ Be ye not led away captive by the rays of the luminaries 
and the bright star’, which contains an obvious allusion to the worship 
of Venus, with which planet /sh/ar is identified, Her symbol, an eight- 
rayed or sixteen-rayed star, is found always in conjunction with the 
crescent of the moon-god Sim and the solar disc and rays of light that 
symbolize the sun-god Shamash. 

C. WINCKWORTH. 


APPENDIX TO MR C. WINCKWoRTH’s NOTE. 


I take the opportunity of Mr Winckworth’s note on Bath Nical or 
Niggal to remark that the list of heathen deities in the Doctrine of Addai, 
p. 24, seems to be connected with the names of the five Temples of 
continuous heathen worship mentioned in the Talmud (b. Adoda 
Zara 11»), viz. Bel, Nebo, Tar‘atha, Serapis at Ascalon, and the Eagle 
(x73) in Arabia. The Eagle of the Arabians is also mentioned in 
Addai, but nothing is said of this temple or worship in ancient times. 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose that qx and NX") are in 
both passages miswritings of <4qxo3 and N1v9, i.e. the great Arabian 
God Dusares, whose shrine was at Petra (Epiph. li 22: Oeh/er ii 633). 
The conjecture that ‘the Eagle’ was a miswriting of Dishara was first 
made by Landauer in 1886, but was rejected by Néldeke (2DMG xl 
186), on the ground that ‘ Eagle’ also occurs in the passage from Adoda 
Zara. Possibly both passages have a common origin in some list of 
the most famous temples of the Orient, and the change from x"w17 to 
Nw) may have been made in this list. 

However this may be, it is difficult to believe that any Temple in 
‘ Arabia’, i.e. Nabataea, can have been so famous as that of Dusares, 
as long as his worship lasted. The obscure references to a Temple of 
an Eagle in Arabia belong to S. Arabia, to the Himyaritic country, 
which one would suppose was beyond the ken of Mesopotamian 
Christians or Babylonian Jews. In any case, to read Dishara seems 
to me a better emendation than to identify the Eagle with 7w9, as 
Dr G. A. Cooke does in the passage cited by Mr Winckworth, as Musku 
is never associated with the ‘Arabians’ while Diishara (Dusares) is 
associated with them. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
Dd2 
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CLEMENT OF ROME Ep. I 44. 


petatd émvopiy Se8dxacr. 


HEMMER’s critical note here runs ‘ érwopuyv A L (Zegem), érvdounvy H, 
éxi Soxysyv ou émi doxyuq S. K traduit: “ils donnérent & ceux qu 
aprés eux” (le sens parait n’avoir pas été compris)’. 

Schmidt, the editor of the Coptic version (K), similarly says (ad Joc.) : 
*K hat scheinbar den Ausdruck nicht verstanden ’. 

I would suggest tentatively that the Coptic translator had érvywopévors 
in his MS of the Greek text. This would easily enough arise from 
éxwopyv—y. through quasi-dittography, the rest through consequent 
emendation. 

If this suggestion is correct, it means that K agrees with the rest of 
the tradition in supporting érwopyny against the conjecture of Turner 
(ob. 1651) and Lightfoot, émpovyjv. 

; W. L. Lorimer. 


A FIND IN A MUNICIPAL LIBRARY. 


Mr C. Srorr, the Librarian of the Municipal Library at Rochdale, 
discovered some time ago a page of MS in the binding of one of the 
early printed books belonging to the library in his care. This he sub- 
mitted to us with a view to ascertaining the character of the MS, and 
(if possible) the source of the writing. 

According to the records at Rochdale the book was purchased in 
Cologne by the late Col. H. Fishwick in 1872. This volume, in the 
binding of which the leaf is pasted—no attempt has been made so far 
to remove it—is the edition of the Bible, issued from the press of 
Peter Quentel at Cologne in 1572 (the very press at which Tyndale in 
1525 tried first to produce an edition of the New Testament). It is 
adorned with woodcuts of excellent craftsmanship and delicacy, engraved 
by Anton Woensam von Worms, whose monogram adorns many of the 
plates ; the editor was Iohannes Rudelius, afterwards Syndic of Liibeck. 
The book has the usual strong wood backs, bound with tooled leather 
of fine and detailed design ; it was on the inside of the end board that 
the leaf of manuscript (vellum) was discovered. The various books of 
the Scriptures are more readily found by the addition of vellum tags, 
which have been securely fastened to the page and then knotted so as 
to form a convenient handle for the immediate lifting of the page. 
These tags too were made from strips of vellum obtained from old MS. 

The writing is in two columns in what we judge to be a North- 
German or Flemish hand, say ¢. 1450, hastily done and full of contrac- 
tions. The source we have not been able to discover; indeed, the 
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writing may prove to be nothing more than a mere school exercise. 
Its oft repeated burden is that truth (like honesty) is the ‘ best policy’. 
In the hope, however, that some reader of this JOURNAL, more familiar 
with late Latin, may perhaps recognize the source, we have transcribed 
for publication here a few short extracts :— 


(recto) col. i, 14-16 semper ergo in isto, cum ueritas | est praeferenda, 
a quo semper est | praeferenda ? 

27-28 Veritas praeponitur omnibus rebus | quia super 
omnia uincit ueritas. 

31-34 Item ueritas a spiritu sancto est; | ergo eo quo 
sanctificatur, propter eius ueram (?) | ueritate(m), quae a spiritu 
sancto est, ergo (sic) | ueritas praeferenda est. 

col. ii, 22-25 Ad _|id quod ueritas praeferenda | est, quia Christus 
dixit ‘ego sum ue|ritas’ etc. 
And so on, ad nauseam. But if ‘ original’ after all, and not an extract 
from some work still extant, it may be worth printing in full if only as 
an illustration of the theological exercises of the time. 
J. PRIESTNALL. 
J. WHATMOUGH. 


ZaiverOa: 1 THESS. iii 3. 


THE following note is a transcript of a marginal note in Dr Hort’s 
handwriting in his copy of Wetstein, which came into my possession 
through the kindness of Mrs Hort. 

ovaivw. Schol. in Luc. Dial. Mort. x 9 where Solanus refers to ‘ Schol. 
ad Tim. p. 78’. Hemst. quotes ‘Cyrilli Gloss. ; ovaivopa: tedo, ovavria 
fastidia, cvavrds taeter, and refers to two quotations in Ducange, which 
are (p. 1863) “ Niceph. Presb. in Vita MS S. Andr, Sali: xai ovavGeis obv 
év t@ muxp@ égn: Jo. Moschus in Limon. cap. 205 dxovcas 8 tatra rap 
avrod kai dAda toiavta avavbeis Kai éAOiv «cis Eavrdv eddxpvcew”. See 
also Rost and Palm. for ovyyaivw, ovyxds, &c.: and add Aq. Num. xxi 5 
[732 Fastidit. O. rpoowybwer, A. oucxaive (s. éoiyxaver), 2. evexdxnoe. 
Field Hex.] 

This note seems to suggest that Dr Hort would have liked to emend 
to ctaiverba. Dr Milligan in his edition of the Epistle notes ad Joc. 
‘FG ocréver Oar, i.e. cvaiveoOar’ and gives references for the word. 

R. St JoHN Parry. 


A CORRECTION oF /. 7..S. VOL. XXV, P. 302. 

Note on l. 127. For ‘“ who takest care of (thy) possessions”, i. e. 
“art thrifty”’ read ‘ “take care of thy possessions”, i. e. “ be thrifty.” 
There are, however, two difficulties in this translation: (i) the form "¥5n 
is Haph‘el, while only the Qal of Zasé7u occurs, and (ii) it is uncertain 
whether Aasdéru or gasdéru is the correct form of the Assyrian verb, 

G. R. D. 
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REVIEWS 


Religion, Philosophy, and History, by Tuomas B. Stronc, Bishop of 
Ripon. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1923.) 


‘In these lectures’, the author says, ‘I have endeavoured to put 
forward the view that the element in man’s effort to interpret the world 
which expresses itself later as religion is a primary and necessary element 
in his reaction to his environment ; or at least that it has the same kind 
of claim to validity that is allowed to those elements which express 
themselves later as philosophy, art, and ethics.’ Philosophy, I take it, 
is in this context, intended to include science, and so to be equivalent 
to the whole output of the discursive reason. This discursive reason, it 
is argued, has assumed an unduly predominant part in man’s inter- 
pretation of the world; so that it has come to be looked upon, mis- 
takenly, as affording the test, measure, or criterion of alltruth. A juster 
balance would be secured if religion, and in particular, the Christian 
religion, were admitted to the rank of a complement if not of a primus 
inter pares. Such, if I understand aright, is the gist of the main thesis 
of this volume. 

It is seldom that a writer on philosophical theology has disentangled 
so successfully from innumerable side-issues and subsidiary details, this 
fundamental theological question ; and I think there are few who have 
handled it with more sympathy and less rhetoric. I will pass over the 
author’s account of the history of the gradual differentiation of science, 
art, and religion, in order to reserve space for consideration of the 
important contention to which that is preparatory. 

I am wholly in agreement with the Bishop of Ripon as to all enon 
thought, philosophy, or science, being, in the first instance, a ‘reading 
into’ the world by the human mind, rather than a ‘reading off’ ot 
passively received data. We are only now learning how essentially and 
inevitably ‘anthropomorphic’ we are ; though that is not perhaps the 
happiest term to designate the truth that the fundamental categories of 
all our thinking are subjectively derived, and that ‘ understanding’, in 
the last resort, means assimilating to self. The element of truth in the 
ancient dicta that like only knows like, and that man is the measure of 
all things, has of late years passed, I believe, from an anticipatory guess 
into a scientifically established fact, vouched for by psychologists, philo- 
sophers, and inductive logicians alike. However, there are the further 
questions to be faced: Does ‘ reading into’ end in ‘ reading off’? Does 
invention merge into discovery? Does the tentative clue lead to know- 
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edge of the fact? Is the anthropomorphic nature and origin of our 
thought irrelevant after all? And if thought thus comes to 4now, have 
we the same right to believe it to do so in the sphere of religion as in 
the sphere of science? What tests can we apply with a view to 
ascertaining ? 

At this point my path diverges from that of Dr Strong’s thought: 
though only to rejoin it at a point further on than, in these lectures, he 
has pursued his own. He objects, as I have already represented, to 
science or discursive reason usurping exclusive right to be the testing- 
stone; it has received exaggerated predominance in this connexion. 
This view I must traverse. Reason és the sole test of truth, though not 
the sole source of clues and inventions. I think any common-sense 
person would subscribe to that declaration, provided ‘reason’ be left 
conveniently undefined, and would also accord to science much more of 
‘ rationality ’ than to religion or theology, which no one takes to be an 
‘exact science’. But when ‘reason’ is scrutinized, it is found to 
include, much more than apprehension of self-evident axioms or than 
comparison of ideas such as may be attended with logical certainty ; it 
reveals elements of faith or hope unverified and unverifiable at the 
foundation of all scientific knowledge such as transcends the pheno- 
menal up to date. Thus, at a further point, not reached by Dr Strong’s 
thought as presented in his lectures, I rejoin him. _ If ‘ reading off’ ever 
is attained by ‘reading in’, we never can have absolute, i.e. logically 
demonsttable, knowledge of the coincidence being fact. If religious 
thought be more akin to art than to logic, it is now open to theology to 
reply with a ¢« guogue to science, which, in any aspect thereof that is 
relevant to its relation to religion, is but a substantiation of things 
(irrationally, in the logical sense) hoped for and unseen, and rests on 
belief. 

Unfortunately the question does not end here. I think that in the 
book before us it is conclusively shewn that science and philosophy 
cannot invalidate the religious interpretation. That, of course, is not 
a new discovery. 

It is a further task to shew that the religious interpretation can be 
validated in the same degree—that is, without further presuppositions— 
as can the scientific. Now there is one fundamental respect in which 
science and religion are for ever different. Both alike employ human 
artifacts ; but science is in contact with ‘reality’ in its primary and 
fundamental sense, viz. that which, in sense-perception, is willy-nilly 
given ; what is not ourselves or of our creating, but over-against us, and 
so as real, or as much ‘there’, as are we. This enables ‘verification’ 
and prescribes a limit to the flight of subjectivity. Moreover, many of 
the ideas with which science works are (unlike cause, substance, &c., 
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which are anthropic inventions) derived from, and so are valid of, per- 
cepts. To this extent—and it is surely a very large extent—science is 
founded on and keeps in touch with real or existent data. But where 
are we to find data, of the same self-evidencing reality, for religious 
thought to operate upon? If no man hath seen God at any time, are 
not the data from which alone His existence can be problematically 
inferred, those which supply the world of science? And as sensory 
verification is out of the question in religion, it seems that the veri- 
fiability of a scientific induction (once its underlying faith is recognized) 
is of a very different order from that of anything, in the sphere of 
religion, on which we would bestow the same name. For these reasons 
I would submit that the religious interpretation of the world cannot be 
credited with the same intellectual cogency as the scientific—by which, 
of course, I do not mean the mythologically mechanistic. 

In order to secure equal cogency, the prevalent method of late has 
been to set out from ‘religious experience’. Bishop Strong is more 
logically stringent, though I fear I must believe he is destined tp be no 
more successful, in setting out from historical, particular facts; and at 
this stage his argument, so far as strong as it is modest, seems to me to 
become weaker. For instance (pp. 58-59), St Paul’s vision is appealed 
to as a case of real contact with God; and it is represented that such 
spiritual fact is not to be found wanting because it is not amenable to 
the same tests as the experiences which give access to material reality. 
To St Paul, doubtless, the one sort of fact was as real as the other ; and 
there is certainly no a Priori reason for asserting that God cannot reveal 
Himsz!f through a vision. But to us, with our sciences of psychology 
and psycho-physics, there is every reason to distinguish between the 
two kinds of fact ; and I am afraid there is as little reason for believing 
as for disbelieving that God did actually so reveal Himself. Similarly 
the experiences on which inspiration and mystical apprehension have 
been based, are now patient of an explanation that does not indeed 
disprove their divine causation, but does modify their evidential value 
of such unmediated causation. There is an explanation of the historical 
forthcoming when we invoke Christian theistic faith ; but that such faith 
can be proved from particular facts, either of science or of history, seems 
to me an untenable plea. 


Religion and Natural Law (The Hulsean Lectures for 1922-1923), by 
C. F. Russett, M.A. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1923.) 

Mr RUSSELL states in his preface that in delivering his Hulsean 
Lectures he had no intention of making a particular contribution to 
theological scholarship, or of speaking as an expert to experts; but 
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rather was addressing the wider circle of young men and women who 
may find difficulty in various doctrines or popular teachings associated 
with the name of Christianity. It would, therefore, be beside the mark 
for a reviewer to emphasize the fact that the contents of the Lectures 
would appear a little trite to the theologically learned. It is more to 
the point to commend the sensible way in which the Lecturer has dealt 
with many popular theological misconceptions, and to recommend his 
book to the notice of those who, in discharging the pastoral office, 
would wish for guidance as to how to deal with the perplexities which 
many Christian people are experiencing to-day when they think about 
such topics as providence, atonement, forgiveness, and punishment. 
As to the theology of the Lectures, it will not be necessary here to enter 
into discussion. One may just observe that the only use to which 
Mr Russell is able to put the doctrine of the Trinity is to provide 
explicitness as to God’s unity and solity: as really meaning anything 
but what a rigidly Unitarian theist could subscribe to, it seems there- 
fore, to him as to many others, but to serve the purpose of scaring 
thoughtful and conscientious people from Christianity. Perhaps we 
shall soon have a Hulsean Lecturer urging its dismissal from Christian 
literature. 


Evolution, Knowledge, and Revelation (The Hulsean Lectures for 1923- 
1924), by S. A. McDowaL1, B.D. (Cambridge University Press, 
1924.) 

A synopsis prefacing these Lectures presents a summary of the stages 
of their argument. This reduces the risk of misrepresenting these 
stages when a reveiwer endeavours to exhibit them. 

Part of the opening Lecture is devoted to enquiry into the Biblical 
conception of the meaning of knowledge. As we are not presented in 
the Old or the New Testament with an epistemology, what is found and 
expounded by Mr McDowall would have been better designated a con- 
ception as to what, knowledge of God being assumed, the ‘fear of the 
Lord’, or practical religious ‘wisdom’, consists in. This is something 
much narrower than knowledge in general. One may demur, to touch 
again on a detail, to the assertion that émiyvwors (as used by St Paul) 
denotes ‘immediate’ knowledge. In its common (and mischievous) 
usage, ‘immediate’ often denotes mediate knowledge, the mediatedness 
of which we happen to be unaware of; and that perhaps is all that the 
word means here. However, St Paul teaches in 1 Cor. xiii that even 
the Christian can only enjoy knowledge of God—whom no man hath 
seen—such as is ‘by means of a mirror’, i.e. through the intervention 
of something other than God. There is doubtless mediate knowledge 
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that is not knowledge unto salvation ; there can hardly be knowledge unto 
salvation that is not mediate. And if it be true, as I take it to be, that 
in the eighteenth century it was established for ever that revealed 
religion /ogically presupposes natural religion, Christian ériyvwo.s must 
logically rest on iArogodia, instead of being, as the lecturer represents, 
in antithetic relation to it. He that would come to God, even through 
Christ, must first have ground for belief that God is, and is good, and 
so forth. 

To proceed, however, to the constructive argument of this work: the 
first thesis to be established is that knowledge of reality is mediated by, 
or is identical with, love. These indeed are mutually exclusive predi- 
cates ; but in endeavouring to shew that knowledge is a matter of life, 
not of logic (philosophy), Mr McDowall seems to treat them as equiva- 
lent, and to blur their difference by observing that they are two stages 
in one process. The knowledge that is to be identified with love, is 
knowledge of reality. For profitable discussion, then, it is necessary to 
make clear at the outset which of the various connotations of that 
dangerously ambiguous word is to be adopted ; and for logical reasoning 
it is essential to abide by it alone. The writer, however, gives no indica- 
tion as to what he would mean by ‘reality’; and at different stages of 
his argument he uses the word in senses that are incompatible. Thus 
when he maintains that abstract or conceptual science takes us away 
from reality (a half truth, I would contend), ‘reality’ cannot denote 
anything but the perceptual world, the impressional, or what is ‘in the 
senses’ with the minimum of contribution from ‘the mind itself’. This 
indeed is the primary meaning of ‘reality’, and the only one that does 
not foreclose problems and involve assumptions. But it is only of use 
to the writer for indicating the dangers of conceptual thought and so of 
abstract science ; it is of no use in connexion with the thesis which 
Mr McDowall is ultimately to maintain ; for love does not mediate, and 
is not identifiable with, perception of a physical object. However, 
when departing from universal usage, he teaches that the conceptual is 
‘appearance ’— there is sense in calling it a ‘symbol’, but surely none 
in calling it ‘appearance’, because it does not ‘appear’ to any one—he 
necessarily implies that ‘real’ now denotes the ontal or noumenal ; 
that of which the conceptual is appearance, the ¢hing fer se, in the sense 
in which philosophy has used that phrase, though not in the sense of 
the unrelated, which (p. 89) Mr McDowall has mistaken it to mean. 
In his final thesis, ‘the real’ denotes only God and human persons ; 
a conclusion which rules out from reality most of the very entities on 
which the word was at first bestowed. Yet again, in other passages, it 
is insinuated that rest and satisfaction on our part are criteria of our 
having arrived at cognitive touch with reality ; as if in these contexts 
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reality were a hybrid between the existent and the valuable. One 
suspects that a confused or composite notion of this sort is often at the 
back of the writer’s mind when he is speaking of reality. But, however 
that may be, his argument is developed by shifting from meaning to 
meaning of ‘reality’; and this is rather verbal legerdemain than logic. 
Further, although the author does not seem to care what he means 
by ‘reality’ so long as the “ blessed word” can be retained, he observes 
(Preface, p. viii) that reality contains, as an essential factor, relation. 
He is glad to find that this truth has recently been propounded by 
Gentile. But if what is meant, as should be meant, is that between 
actual terms there subsist relations, this is of course but a commonplace 
of logic and philosophy. From such an indisputable presupposition it 
is necessary to the argument to pass to the supposed equivalent: ‘real 
terms are persons ; real relations are relations#ifs’; or, in the writer’s 
own words (p. xii) ‘ultimate reality is God and man in relation’. How 
is this reduction, or identification, effected? In the second Lecture 
the task is undertaken. Rational or scientific knowledge of things, it is 
emphasized, is one-sided or non-reciprocal : we know things, things do 
not know us. On the strength of this non-reciprocity, partly, the claim 
of what commonly passes for knowledge to be knowledge is disparaged. 
It is curious, in the light of this disparagement, that the author evinces 
care that his results should be compatible or in line with the teachings 
of biology ; for that science, on his shewing, should belong to the sphere 
of pseudo-knowledge. But, meanwhile, there is another kind of know- 
ledge, viz. the reciprocal knowledge of person by person. It seems to 
be overlooked that before we can love a person we must have ‘rational’ 
knowledge of him, his body, words, and gestures; knowledge which 
love is to supersede. The theory seems to achieve completion, then, 
by demolishing its own presuppositions. If it be maintained that we 
know persons by an immediate apprehension of their mental states, 
which seems here the only way of escaping self-contradiction, we would 
desire proof of so very dubious and unfounded an assertion. But, over- 
looking this rift, I would pass on to the next stage of the argument. 
‘ Knowledge of a man and love of him are closely related and ultimately 
become interchangeable terms’ (p. xiv). They do, of course, if when 
we say ‘know’ we mean ‘love’, and when we say ‘love’ we mean 
‘know’: but not otherwise. Doubtless love prompts to the discovery 
of traits in a personality which might otherwise escape our knowledge ; 
and this familiar fact is, I think, the sole element of truth in 
Mr McDowall’s exaggerated contention. In obtaining plausibility for 
the further ingredients in it, I fear he has unconsciously indulged in 
special pleading. He writes as if mankind had not enunciated the 
counter half-truth that ‘love is blind’; and as if hate could not prompt 
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to the discovery of personal traits of one sort in psychologically the 
same ways in which love prompts to the discovery of others. 

In the third Lecture, Mr McDowall deems it necessary to distinguish 
between love and love; for when we say, in common parlance, that we 
love the sea, we are using ‘love’ in a sense which does not imply recipro- 
cal relation. Common parlance is here undeserving of attention if we 
are concerned not so much with mere words as meanings. A text- 
book of psychology would have made easy the distinction of love from 
appreciation of beauty ; but Mr McDowall draws one of his own making. 
Love proper, he teaches, is always reciprocal ; which should rule out of 
the category a mother’s love for her infant. It was unnecessary to be 
so arbitrary. 

The paradox that knowledge and love are identical, I conclude, has 
received no proof; nor has the proposition that ultimate reality, what- 
ever that phrase may be taken to mean, consists solely of God and 
persons. Indeed the latter thesis, on which the theology of these 
Lectures depends, is tacitly withdrawn as they come to a close. As 
summarized on p. xviii, it is there represented that ‘both God and man 
contribute to the environment, adding to Reality’. So there és a ‘real’ 
environment, an objective for knowledge other than personal acquain- 
tance ; love is at any rate not the only knowledge, nor God and persons 
the only real beings. Were it not tacitly assumed that the thesis to be 
proved was far from the truth, it would have been impossible in the mean- 
while to retain biology and evolution as tests with which, as it is some- 
times hinted, theory of knowledge must comply. 

There is so much ability in the author of this work, so much of the 
scientific spirit revealed when he writes about biology, that it is a grave 
pity that his study of philosophy should have been but desultory, and 
his knowledge of psychology have been allowed to remain practically 
nil. In the sphere of natural science he is generally logical; but his 
scientific edueation does not seem to have evoked in him any sense of 
the necessity to go behind words to their meanings, and to operate with 
one meaning at a time, when he enters the domain of theology and 
philosophy, where words and concepts are generally much less definite. 
The lamentable consequence is that, apart from oditer dicta which are 
valuable, Mr McDowall’s theological writing contains much pseudo- 
thinking. Along with genuine originality and suggestiveness, there is 
too much of the originality which consists in refusing to be bound by 
the rules of thought, the meanings of terms. That so zealous and 
thoughtful a mind, of wide culture and of religious earnestness, should, 
from lack of the prolonged discipline that is essential to research in 
philosophical theology, continue to put forth loose and slovenly thought 
such as is evinced in the structure of the main argument of his Hulsean 
Lectures, is theology’s loss. 
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Studies of God and His Creatures, by JosePH Rickary, S.J. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, 1924.) 


In an obiter dictum the author of this book suggests that philosophy 
is a eu d’esprit. And certainly philosophy figures here in that role; it 
is only used, with serious purpose, as a handmaid to ecclesiastical 
doctrine and foregone conclusion. In the first study it is maintained 
that faith must be captive to authority and that free thought is un- 
Christian. Of course intelligent acceptance of the authority of a Church 
must be a matter of free thinking and rational evidence; so much of 
free thought is involved in reasoned allegiance to Roman Catholicism. 
This is perhaps recognized by the writer (p. 21); but he does not con- 
sider the possibility of such initial freedom issuing in considered 
rejection of such authority as would, if accepted, impose restriction or 
captivity, and simply asserts that aloofness from authority is licence. 
There is no real analogy, by the way, between reliance of the ordinary 
mind on the authority (as to physics) of men of science, and reliance on 
the authority of dogmatic theologians. On the first page of this work 
the freedom of the modern philosopher, disparagingly contrasted with 
the Church-bound Aquinas, is caricatured as ‘thinking as he pleases’ 
and even without control by conscience. Further than that misunder- 
standing could scarcely go. 

The second study is concerned with certain ‘ proofs’ of the existence 
of God. One, of the cosmological type, that is pronounced good but 
is apparently abandoned as insufficient, turns on the assertion that the 
ultimate elements of matter, if uncreated and consequently self-existent, 
must be ‘all-perfect’, and so, intelligent. There is of course no relation 


' of implication betwéen the concepts self-subsistence and perfection 


(whatever that may mean); and if this is the best that ‘the Catholic 
metaphysician’ has to say of cosmological argument, such argument 
is certainly better away. Resort to teleology is next made ; but instead 
of the cumulative and comprehensive teleological basis of theism, which 
has always commanded respect from philosophers, all that is here 
discussed is the fact of a vis formativa in the organic world. This 
furnishes no theistic argument ; the world as a whole might embody no 
one intelligent purpose while its different organic denizens had each an 
end to strive for. We are next given a proof from ‘the ideal order of 
things’, on which the author places more reliance. This is an appeal to 
the real universals of Platonic tradition, or essences prior to existence : 
‘there must be some sort of mould ready to receive being, or no being 
could come to be’ (p. 56). We are thus taken back to the dogmatic 
rationalism, the attempt to conjure the actual out of the possible, of 
which Kant made sport, and to the eternal fvivs of forms, into which 
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actuality has to fit itself or God had to fit it, which Lotze, followed by 
other philosophers, effectually disposed of. It is the old and inveterate 
metaphysical fallacy, the confusion of the valid with the existent, of the 
analytically distinguishable with the actually separable, of universale in 
ve with universale ante rem, such as must issue in the doctrine that 
length (not the dea of length) existed before there were any long things. 
Similarly gratuitous and baseless is the assumption that the ideal mus? 
be realized somewhere. One wonders where the new mathematical 
infinite is realized ; and, if it is not, why any ideal of man’s conceiving 
needs must be realized anywhere. Lastly, the Anselmian ontological 
argument is revived. It is essentially identical with the argument that 
has just been criticized ; and no attempt is made to meet the classic 
objections to it. 

The fifth study, on the mystery of the unchangeable Creator, repro- 
duces a good deal of medieval word-play about ideas, such as simplicity, 
immutability, infinity, and absoluteness, the applicability of which to 
God in any significant sense is nowadays difficult to discern. If immu- 
tability and creativeness, and similar antitheses, lead our reason to 
contradictions such as we can only overcome by appealing to mystery, 
it naturally occurs to the modern mind to raise the question whether 
the ancient categories are not intrinsically absurd; whether it is not 
a courting of superfluous difficulty to try to predicate of a living Spirit 
qualities that were invented to describe an abstract idea. But of course 
such procedure is precluded if philosophy be thought to have assumed 
practically its final form in St Thomas. 

The pages devoted to the immortality of the soul, to divine imma- 
nence (here apparently restricted to mean ubiquity), &c., reveal the 
author’s laxity of conception as to what constitutes proof, argument, and 
analogy: I refer to pp. 131, 148, 165, especially. Some speculation in 
the last study about the fire of hell will seem to many readers to border 
on the ludicrous. 

The dialogue form in which a large part of this book is written, does 
not add to its literary merit ; but, as writing, the studies are not without 
charm. They will doubtless prove interesting to readers such as care 
to consider theological problems mainly from the points of view of 
Aristotle and Aquinas, and who have a taste for speculation and dialectic 
play as ends in themselves. They can hardly be recommended, how- 
ever, to students who would see in philosophy the prolegomenon to 
theology of any kind, and in modern philosophy the only kind of philo- 
sophy sufficiently equipped with fact-data as to the world and the 
human mind, to be enabled to be anything but guess-work, however 
brilliant, for the most part, and to be an instrument adequate to the 
interpretation of knowledge and the discovery of truth. 

F. R. TENNANT. 
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The Reconstruction of Belief. Belief in God: Belief in Christ: The 
Holy Spirit and the Church, by CHar es Gore, D.D., Hon. D.D. 
Edinburgh and Durham,*Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Hon. LL.D. 
Cambridge and Birmingham, Hon. Fellow of Trinity College 
Oxford, late Bishop of Oxford. (John Murray, 1921, 1922, 1924.) 


THREE years ago Dr Gore put forth the first volume of this trilogy. 
Surveying the confusion of thought around him, probing and pitying it 
with his trained intellect, pastoral experience, and heart of love, he set 
himself to shew how a firm clear faith might be built up again from the 
beginning, a faith deeper for being more reasonable as its ancient 
certainties take modern form. 

Belief in God: that, he saw, was hardest of all: that settled, the rest 
of the Christian faith would follow almost as necessary corollary. 
Philosophy and science, the modern immanental point of view, the 
ambiguity and supposed superfluity of the very name of God; all this 
was considered in the first volume, and nothing found to contradict 
traditional faith rightly understood. But that faith does go beyond 
philosophy. The doctrine of the Hebrew prophets is a fact of history. 
It cannot be accounted for by circumstance. It proves God really 
personal, really revealing Himself. Thence the fresh start must be made 
to-day. Jesus of Nazareth is of the prophetic line. What the prophets 
were and stood for culminated in Him, and in His revelation of the 
Father in heaven. 

And there was more. Jesus the Master won in the minds of His 
disciples the value of God. Not deliberately but inevitably He was 
recognized as the very image of God, as God incarnate. Infringement 
upon the ancient, the Jewish, the universal and eternal truth of mono- 
theism was prevented by St Paul’s ‘idea of the Sonship, grounded so 
securely in Christ’s own language, to explain the divine exaltation of the 
Man and to give the Church the formula for its creed’. But this was 
accepted without demur. It was no peculiar idea of St Paul’s. It 
was a developement like the spontaneous developement of natural life, 
only here the environment was moral. ‘The leading under which the 
disciples were moving forward was the leading of God, and the convic- 
tion about Jesus to which they were led was the truth.’ 

The advance is indeed stupendous. Dr Gore with his philosophical 
mind makes that deeply felt ; but he also shews that the movement was 
to profounder simplicity and to intellectual relief. Belief in God, 
whence all else flows, is thus brought naturally into the universe of 
thought and life. Incarnation is the prophetic revelation in more intel- 
ligible mode. One principle holds throughout: Spirit and matter are 
not opposed. That holds at least for the experience of mortal men 
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Spirit always takes a body. Dr Gore goes further: he treats the sacra- 
mental relation as ultimate and eternal. ; 

There is the theme of the final volume, Zhe Spirit of the Church. 
This volume is best written of the three. It is calm, judicial, kindly. 
The faith of the Church as here set forth is large, manly, and noble. 
Petty distractions are cleared away. What remains is the more com- 
plete. This is a very honest endeavour to establish the Catholic faith 
as grandly wide and reasonable, as coherent with the accumulated 
experiences of the whole spiritual discipline of mankind through many 
centuries. 

Dr Gore has given to the wide world a useful gift, a cordial consola- 
tion to such as are weak-hearted. He might have chosen another way. 
Twice in his career he has made an intellectual advance. In Zux 
Mundi he appropriated, consolidated, and led the Church to adopt 
historical criticism. In Zhe Body of Christ he did afresh what Hooker 
had done for an earlier generation. He brought mature philosophy to 
bear on sacramental controversy: ‘then were we glad because we were 
at rest’. ‘Two services has Dr Gore thus rendered to the mind of the 
Church, far-reaching, long to last in their effects. When he resigned 
his bishopric and it was heard that he was engaged upon a serious piece 
of writing, some expected eagerly a third step of like importance. 
They opened Belief in God, and the introductory chapter confirmed 
their hope. Here, it seemed, was to be something like the Confessions 
of St Augustine. A master, revered for learning, goodness, courage, 
and sincerity, would tell the story of his own mind, tell how the currents 
of the times had affected his course, how he began again at the begin- 
ning and was. enabled to reconstruct his own faith. But after a few 
pages it became evident that this was not to be. Dr Gore soon put his 
own dream into the background, and began to instruct the wanderers 
and the ignorant for whom he felt immense compassion. Now and 
then he does come forward and open his very heart, But it is when he 
tells how deeply the needs of sinful mankind pierce him, how convinced 
he is that the Gospel is the only way of rescue. Very moving are these 
genuine confessions. We read on with little desire to criticize, but with 
profound respect for the priestly instructor, and (as he would desire) are 
almost persuaded that here lies the strength of apostolic theology, that 
this argument dominates and nothing else matters much. 

Yet regret recurs. Lux Mundi and The Body of Christ will influence 
men long after Zhe Reconstruction of Belief has been superseded. Even 
now the three new books will only be of interest to half as many as 
might have been won to think seriously of these greatest matters. The 
other half will be wearied by finding, as they think, so much told them 
that they knew before. Excursuses with brief information instead of 
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strenuous discussion: problems like the meaning of God, the over- 
lapping—so remarkably divined in 1882 by Seeley—of ‘natural’ upon 
apostolic Christianity : such problems touched indeed but left without 
elaboration take the edge of reality off Dr Gore’s dialectic. He has 
contracted to the instruction of a class and its immediate needs the 
genius which might have influenced an aeon. 

A. NAIRNE. 


Apollinarianism, an Essay on the Christology of the Early Church, by 
CHARLES E. Raven, D.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1923.) 


Dr RaveN has written an interesting, vigorous, and challenging 
volume on a subject which, in spite of the antiquarian sound of the 
title, is of vital interest for the Christian religion to-day. The two parts 
of the title indicate correctly that it is not with the whole problem 
of Christology that he is dealing, but with that aspect of it which is 
concerned with the relation of the divine and the human in the person 
of Christ. Dr Raven would claim for Apollinarius that, though in one 
important particular he plunged into a cu/ de sac into which the Church 
refused to follow him, he was in other respects a mighty defender of the 
faith, and a pioneer whose penetrating analysis was subsequently adopted 
by many who repudiated its author. The treatment is such as we 
should expect from one who brings to his task the garnered results of 
many years’ wide and minute study of the relevant literature together 
with an independence of judgement which occasionally verges on 
iconoclasm, and a deep conviction of the abiding religious importance 
of the problem. 

The time is certainly opportune for a new study of Apollinarius and 
his contribution to Christological thought. The monographs of Driseke 
(1892) and of Voisin (1901) have been followed by the invaluable work 
of Lietzmann (1904), who by collecting from many sources all the 
recoverable fragments of the writings of Apollinarius has provided for 
the first time the material for a just appreciation of his teaching and 
opinions. Dr Raven has set his study of these in the heart of a work 
which gives in fact a survey of Christological thought and controversy 
from Justin to Theodore of Mopsuestia. To Apollinarius himself, his 
life and his Christology, he gives two chapters only: the three which 
precede deal with the Beginnings of Christology, Paul of Samosata, and 
the history of Arianism, the two which follow with the Criticism of 
Apollinarius by Cyril and others and the Answer to him by Theodore. 

‘No Greek could or ever did say, until the end of the fourth century, 
that Christ had assumed a perfect man, or would have hesitated for 
a moment to endorse the Apollinarian doctrine that the Logos took in 
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Him the place of the rational soul in us’ (p. 18). ‘ Apollinarius died 
a heretic ; and it was left to Cyril, the clever Alexandrian intriguer, the 
Apollinarian who was too clever to acknowledge his master, to bring 
back his doctrine into the Church by a deft concession in phraseology, 
a concession not greater than that which Athanasius made to the New 
Nicenes’ (p. 231). These sentences give the outline of a thesis which 
is certainly not lacking in boldness. In the attempt to establish it 
Dr Raven has drawn attention to not a few neglected factors in the 
controversy, and has said not a few things that are true and striking. 
But the judicious reader who has his pencil in his hand will leave marks 
of interrogation on many of the pages, and find himself again and again 
driven back to an examination of the sources. 

Dr Raven makes out a good case for the intellectual greatness as 
well as for the Christian character of Apollinarius; though when he 
quotes with approval the opinion that he was one beside whom 
Athanasius was reckoned ‘a mere babe’ in theology he gives currency 
to a judgement of extravagance. For his interpretation of the specific 
teaching of Apollinarius he has to build great weight upon foundations 
which are rather precarious: on the crucial question of the date of 
Athanasius’s letter ad Epictetum, which he would put as early as 361, 
he has against him the authority of Lietzmann, but his careful argument 
has convinced at least one of his readers. On the other hand, in 
respect of the authenticity of the correspondence between Basil and 
Apollinarius it is difficult to escape the impression of special pleading. 
In the face of Basil’s categorical statements he has to lay undue stress 
upon the Saint’s illness and peevishness in order to explain his defect 
either of memory or of veracity. And it is strange to find Dr Raven 
postulating a school of ‘ New Nicenes’ with an interpretation of éyoovevov 
which was hardly distinguishable from déowvovv without further 
reference to the well-known argument of Dr Bethune-Baker beyond 
a couple of foot-notes. 

Equally vital to his appreciation of Apollinarius is the argument, 
partly metaphysical, partly psychological in character, intended to shew 
that the particular use made by Apollinarius of the doctrine of kenosis 
involves a real and very valuable discovery (pp. 202-209). I find it 
very difficult to follow Dr Raven here. He admits that even for 
Apollinarius the kenosis was not complete: and the distinction which 
resolves itself into a distinction between the alternate action of two 
distinct wills (p. 207) and the similar alternate action of two aspects 
of the same will, sometimes ‘limited’ and at other times ‘ unlimited’, 
hardly seems to deserve the notice it receives. 

What gives quality to Dr Raven’s book is the evidence it displays 
that the question at issue in these controversies is felt by him to matter 
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and to matter seriously. What limits its value is that whereas he 
frequently points out that it was the conception of God with which the 
Greeks were working which doomed their theories to futility, he gives 
only sparse and distant indications of the conception which he would 
advance to take its place. 

C. ANDERSON ScoTT. 


The Theology of Justin Martyr, by E. R. GoopEnoucn, B.D., D.Phil. 
(Oxon.). (Frommannsche Buchhandlung (Walter Biedermann), 
Jena, 1923.) 

Dr GoopENnouGn’s book deserves a high place among the critical 
monographs on Justin’s theology, and is an especially welcome contribu- 
tion to the small number of English books on this subject. It is com- 
prehensive in treatment and thorough in method, and as an introduction 
to Justin’s thought will probably succeed von Engelhardt’s veteran study * 
which, though antiquated and admittedly faulty at many points, has 
hitherto remained the standard work. 

The first chapters contain a sketch of Justin’s ‘ philosophic environ- 
ment’, and of the Jewish thought which he both attacked and imitated. 
The section on philosophy is clear and interesting, especially in its use 
of the almost contemporary Platonist Albinus, whose valuable introduc- 
tion to Platonic philosophy was rescued some years ago from accidental 
pseudonymity by Freudenthal. It is surprisingly defective, however, in 
omitting from consideration the history of the Middle and Late Stoa, 
which was unquestionably the most important factor in the popular 
eclecticism with which the Apologists were familiar. 

The brief sketch of Palestinian and Hellenistic Judaism is designed 
to shew that the Judaism which Justin knew at first hand was Greek, 
and that the best commentary for much in the Dialogue and the Apologies 
is Philo. 

In the chapter on literary problems the two Apologies and the 
Dialogue are accepted almost without discussion. Dr Goodenough is 
inclined to favour Hubfk’s view of Apology II, that it is not an appendix 
to the first, but was occasioned by a Stoic attack on Christianity made 
early in the reign of Marcus Aurelius which provoked both Justin and 
Minucius Felix to reply, while Preuschen’s recent scepticism as to the 
genuineness of the Dialogue* is met by the mere reference to Fonck’s 
refutation of his arguments in Bidb/ica, 1921, pp. 342 ff. 

1 The only one in recent years is Fr Martindale's excellent popular exposition, 
‘St Justin the Martyr’ (in Catholic Thought and Thinkers), London, 1921. 

2 M. von Engelhardt, Das Christentum Justins des Martyrers, Erlangen, 1878. 

8 The article is incomplete and was published posthumously, Zésch. N.T.W., 1920, 
pp. 102 ff. ‘ 
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As an apologist Justin was interested in disproving the charges 
made against Christianity by Jews and Pagans, and in vindicating the 
claim of the new religion to superiority over both its predecessors. 
Dr Goodenough insists that in dealing with Jews and Greeks Justin is 
fair to their positions, and that his picture from both is taken from life. 
The theory that Christianity is the true philosophy, the completed 
revelation of partial truths perceived by Socrates and Plato, is an 
adaptation of a similar Philonic theme, but is a novel contribution to 
Christian apologetic. Alexandrine tradition also had an influence upon 
Justin’s exegesis, but ‘where Philo allegorized the Old Testament to 
justify his being a Greek metaphysician, Justin allegorized the same 
book to find continuity between Judaism and Christianity’ (p. 116). 

The most interesting part of the book is the study of Justin’s doctrine 
of the Logos. Dr Goodenough believes ‘that Feder is right in saying 
that the Logos is not fundamental for the theology of Justin, but that it 
is merely an explanation of the really Christian doctrine of the Son of 
God’ (p. 140). His real interest was in the individual persons of God 
and Jesus Christ. ‘Justin is here the first to attempt a term for per- 
sonalities in the Godhead. He frequently uses érepos dpiOya, which is 
always and on the whole wisely translated “numerically distinct”, but 
which meant to Justin “different in person”. This sharp personality of 
the Logos is the element which distinguishes it from the Philonic Logos 
more than anything except its incarnation’ (p. 146). Now it is true, 
e.g. in Ignatius and in the recently published Zpistola Apostolorum, 
that ‘ Logos’ could be used as a title for Jesus Christ without implying 
more than an acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel and the cosmology 
of the later Pauline Epistles, but Dr Goodenough makes it amply clear 
that Justin’s doctrine of the Logos had an important place in his an- 
thropology. It allowed not only ofan incarnation of the Logos in Christ 
but also of an indwelling in the prophets, the chosen philosophers, and in 
the natural human reason. In Apology II this idea suggests the pre- 
misses of an intellectual mysticism similar to that which Clement of 
Alexandria later developed on much broader lines. It is not necessary 
to attribute to Justin a high degree of philosophic ability, but his interest 
in the Logos was at least real and independent, and his identification of 
it with Jesus Christ was much more reasoned than Dr. Goodenough 
seems to suggest. ‘ 

There is one point in Justin’s theory of the relation of the Logos to 
man which Dr Goodenough seems to have misunderstood. He claims 
that in Christians, probably after baptism, the entire Logos dwells, 
whereas in the prophets and other right-thinking men of pre-Christian 
times le is only partially present. Such a view is of course in complete 
disagreement with orthodox Christian theology. No other Christian 
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theologian ever maintained that a complete manifestation of the Logos 
took place in any human personality, but only in that of Jesus Christ. 
The passage on which he bases his theory is Afo/. II 8. 4 where Justin 
says, ‘ As we have indicated, the demons have brought it about that all 
those who have ever tried to live a life according to reason (xara Adyov) 
and to flee from vice should be hated. And it is no wonder if the 
demons, when convicted, strive that those should be hated who try to 
live, not according to part of the spermatic reason, but according to the 
knowledge and view of the whole Reason, that is Christ, od xara omep- 
parixod Adyou pépos, GANA KaTa THv TOV TavTds Adyov, 5 éor. Xpwroi, 
yvaow Kai Gewpiay.’ Dr Goodenough comments, ‘No one can say 
that to Justin’s contemporaries yvGow kai Gewpiay could mean objective 
knowledge. It is a mystic apprehension which makes the entire Logos 
a factor of the inner life of the Christian. He no longer lives accord- 
ing to a part of the Logos, the part is swallowed up in the whole’ 
(p. 256). But the truth is that yréou.s and Oewpia do not have a 
mysticai sense in this passage any more than in Afo/. II 10, and that 
it is by ch. ro that the difficult statement in ch. 8 must be interpreted." 
The knowledge which Christians have of the Logos is an objective 
knowledge. The philosophers differ from the Christians érewdi dé od 
mavTa Ta TOU Adyou éyvipisay, Os Eat. Xprords, i.e. because they did not 
know the truth which Christ disclosed, a truth which though perfectly 
objective could not be discovered by the natural reason (8 Adyov 
Corjcews Or kata Adyou pépos eipérews Kai Gewpias) unaided by revelation. 
Conversion and baptism do not increase man’s natural capacity for 
knowledge, but supply him supernaturally with fresh facts which that 
natural capacity can grasp. It is Christian doctrine, not Christian men- 
tality, which is the superior claim of the new religion. 

Dr Goodenough’s estimate of Justin is notably reserved. It is as 
a saint and martyr that he finds him attractive, not as a philosopher. 
Certainly Justin was no great theologian, but to say ‘ that his excursions 
into the cosmic are necessitous and inadequate attempts to gain a plausi- 
bility in philosophic obscurity for conceptions which, as he usually held 
them, were not only unphilosophical but often irrational and contra- 
dictory’ (p. 292) is a harsh exaggeration. Justin’s originality was one 
of adaptation rather than of invention, but he made one genuinely original 
contribution to Christian thought in the argument he draws from the 
relation between the Adyos in man and the Adyos of God which was 
manifest in Jesus. Had his views on this matter become more widely 
accepted, yvaors would have had more place in the Greek Christian 
doctrine of redemption and there would have been a less one-sided 

1 In Justin’s works yv@ors and Oewpia are used of objective knowledge, Apol. 
I 44. 5.10; Afol. II 10. 3; 13. 4.5; Dial. 1. 8. 
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emphasis on é@@apo‘a than is found earlier than Justin in Ignatius and 
later in Athanasius. 


R. P. Casey. 


Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, von EDGAR HENNECKE, Zweite Auflage, 
Parts iii-vi, pp. 257-512. (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1923.) 


Part III (pp. 257-384) has followed quickly on the heels of Part II. 
It contains :— 

The Acts of Thomas. In the introduction is some interesting matter 
about the Mandaean origin of the poetical insertions, which are taken to 
include, besides the Hymn of the Soul, the nuptial hymn in ch. vi, and, 
it seems, the Consecration Prayer of ch. xxvii. As in the other cases, 
the translation of the Acts is an abridged one: e.g. chs. cxix—cxxxii are 
compressed into one page. 

No account of the later romances about the Apostles is given. 

The next section, on Prophecy and Apocalypse, is introduced by 
H. Weinel. He deals first with the general subject, and then with 
specifically Christian apocalypses. The texts which follow are :— 

The Ascension of Isaitah—the whole book, not, as in the former edition, 
the Vision only. I do not see that any reference is made to Professor 
Burkitt’s Schweich Lectures, in which the problem of this book is so 
admirably handled. Flemming and Duensing are responsible for the 
translation, which is a valuable addition to our resources. 

May I once more call attention to a fact which I have already noticed 
in print? The 1,332 days of the reign of Nero redivivus as Antichrist 
are the double of 666. ‘This is an indication, is it not, that the author 
of iv 14 recognized the number of the Beast in the Johannine Apocalypse 
as referring to Nero. 

The Apocalypse of Peter. Grébaut’s Ethiopic text is rightly taken as 
the basis and recognized as being, for practical purposes, a version of 
this whole book. A good many interpolations are supposed. Among 
later accretions is reckoned the occurrence of the angels Uriel and 
Ezrael in the Ethiopic: so far as the former is concerned, I disagree, 
for he is already present in the same context in the Siby//ine Oracles 
(II) which here is certainly paraphrasing the Apocalypse. Similarly, 
some comparatively slight corruption has made our Ethiopic text 
describe the Acherusian lake as a plain, for the lake and Elysium are both 
present in Sid. Orac. Clement of Alexandria’s quotations from the 
Apocalypse are once more given (p. 322 n.) without any proper indica- 
tion of the respective extent of quotation and explanation. The latter 
element is in fact, as T have shewn, very much in excess of the former. 
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My view of the relation of the Apocalypse to the Gospel of Peter is 
not rightly represented on p. 317. It is that the Apocalypse is earlier 
than the Gospel, and that the writer of the Gospel incorporated the 
Apocalypse in an abridged form (part of which we have in the Akhmim 
fragment), and also, very likely, altered the order of the matter. 

Weinel sees an indication of date in the sentence ‘ These are they 
that have cut their flesh as apostles of a man’ and thinks of Origen and 
self-mutilation. But surely this is a very heavy weight to lay upon 
a version of a version supported at present by a single late MS. 
Obviously the clause is corrupt, like many others. 

The Shepherd of Hermas. 1 do not know this weary book well 
enough to offer any useful observations. Weinel, who edits it here, 
disagrees with Dibelius, who in a recent edition expresses the view that 
much of Hermas’s statements about his family and himself is fictitious 
and derived from current romance. 


The first item of Part IV, an article on Christian apocrypha fathered 
on Old Testament worthies, and Christian interpolations into the text 
of the O.T., is not exhaustive. The parable of the Lame and Blind 
men, quoted from the apocryphal Ezekiel by Epiphanius, is pronounced 
to be Christian in character, and this may be right, but its occurrence 
in Rabbinic writings (see Fiebig Gieichnisreden Jesu) should have been 
noticed. 

The fifth and sixth Books of Esdras (= 4 Esdras i, ii, xv, xvi) follow. 
The fifth Book is rendered mainly from the ‘ Spanish’ text, but nothing 
is said about the existence of two distinct types of text: also the small 
Greek fragment of the sixth Book among the Oxyrhynchus papyri escapes 
notice. This is a pity, because doubt has been thrown on the existence 
of a Greek original for Book v, and though Book vi does not necessarily 
carry the other with it, the probability that both were written in Greek 
is enhanced by the certainty that one was. 

I am tempted to ask when any one besides myself will take notice of 
the evidence that an Esdras the prophet, distinct from Esdras the 
scribe, and earlier in date than the latter by a hundred years, was 
believed to have existed and to have written the Apocalypses that bear 
the name of Esdras: and that this prophet was also named Salathiel.' 

The selection of Christian Sibyllines (Geffcken) seems not to be 
materially altered from the former edition. Parts of Books iii, viii, vi, 
vii, i, ii (in that order) and some other fragments are given. The 
Inferno of Book ii is still said to be taken from ‘a Jewish description ’, 
though I should have thought that its dependence on the Apocalypse of 
Peter had been often and plainly demonstrated. 


1 See this Journat vol. xviii (1917) pp. 167 ff. 
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It is yseful to have the fragments of the Book of Elchasai and of the 
prophecies of Montanus and his circle collected: useful also to have 
a spicilegium of Gnostic formulae, though this last does not include all 
that it might. These items, by Waitz, Ficker, and Kroll, follow the 
Sibyllines. 

Gressmann makes the most solid contribution which I find in this 
Part, in the shape of a new version of the Odes of Solomon. He agrees 
with ‘most researchers’ that we have in them a Gnostic hymn-book of 
the second century. He promises a ‘ Rechtfertigung’ of his rendering:: 
how far it is needed I cannot undertake to say. To each Ode he pre- 
fixes a heading in which the supposed Gnostic significance is brought 
out. 

The large section, entitled Voices of the Church, mainly devoted to the 
Epistles of Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, has an intro- 
duction by the general editor on the developement of the Church-idea, 
which others may find clearer and more relevant than I do. The 
Epistle of Clement is edited by Knopf and Kriiger, that of Barnabas by 
H. Veil, who assigns it to the first years of Hadrian. We are referred 
to other books for details as to the MSS and editions of this Epistle, 
which is an annoying departure from the scheme of the rest of the 
collection. 

The fifth and sixth Parts (pp. 513-668 of text and Index, and the 
preliminary matter) contain hardly anything of what I should class as 
apocrypha. The Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp, the Sayings and 
Expositions of the Presbyter in Irenaeus, books of Church Order, the 
oldest creeds, the Second Epistle of Clement, hymns, prayers and litur- 
gical pieces, the Letter to Diognetus, the Proverbs of Sextus : these are 
the documents. Under books of Church Order we have: the Didache, 
extracts from ‘the second part of the so-called Apostolic Church Order’, 
extracts from Hippolytus’s Church Order, and an account of the Syriac 
Didascalia: all this by Hennecke. 

The inclusion of the patristic matter is explained in the Preface 
(p. iv). Originally a division into two sections had been contemplated, 
of which the first was to contain only what could unquestionably be 
described as Apocrypha: a plan abandoned owing to ‘ practical consi- 
derations’. The ultimate aim has been to present (exclusive of the ‘con- 
tinuous expositions of the gnostic leaders, the accounts of martyrdoms, 
and the extant works of the apologists and the Catholic writers’) an 
essentially complete collection of early Christian literature outside the 
New Testament down to the middle of the third century. The result 
is something of a compromise, something of a mixture ; to my mind, it 
would have been more satisfactory to confine a collection entitled Vew 
Testament Apocrypha to apocrypha proper, and to make this more 
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complete. As it is, both the apocryphal and the patristic element have 
had to be pared down. 

Among the corrigenda and addenda (p. vi) is a reference to a Gospel 
fragment published by Lietzmann in the Zeitschrift fiir Neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 1923, from a Berlin papyrus, which is new to me: it intro- 
duces Nathanael. In thé samé place some omissions which I had noted 
are remedied. Abbreviation has rather run wild, to my thinking, in 
the list which follows on pp. xxii: but the lamentably lengthy titles of 
periodicals do afford some excuse. 

The Haupteinleitung by Hennecke, of thirty-two pages, is the last 
thing to be noticed. I must confess that I found it difficult reading. 
Externally it suffers terribly from the parenthetic references (the ‘hiccup- 
ping references’ as Dickens called them) to literature, which interrupt 
sentences already too long and couched in words that are too long: 
‘die hochmiitige Geltendmachung subjektiver Geisteskundgebungen 
und Denkvorginge ’—that is surely no way to write. And—in respect 
of vocabulary—what is gained by calling Mesopotamia ‘Zweistromge- 
biet’? Also—once more I must say it—it suffers from the eye-destroying 
black-letter type, which ought to be at once and for ever prohibited by 
law. Internally, the want of style and perspicuity already glanced at 
are against it, and so is the attempt it makes to compress into a single 
sheet the history of Christian thought during three centuries. That 
there may be much to be learned from it I do not deny: but the 
presentation seems to me to offer every possible obstacle to the learner. 
Would that the regeneration of Germany for which we hope might 
include the regeneration of the dialect in which most of its scientific 
books are written! Still, I do not wish to end on a note of disparage- 
ment of a book which cannot fail to be useful, both by information 
directly conveyed and by copious indications of other sources of infor- 
mation. It isa valuable result of considerable labour contributed by 


many skilled hands. 
M. R. JAMEs. 


Histotre des Patriarches d’Alexandrie depuis la mort de ?Empereur 
Anastase jusquwa la réconciliation des églises jacobites, par JEAN 
MaspEro (‘ Bibliothtque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes’). (Paris, 
1923.) 

In February 1915, in the attack on Vauquois, fell Jean Maspero, one of 
the most brilliant—‘ promising’ was no longer an adequate word—of the 
younger Byzantine scholars, whose place it remains hard to fill, and that 
not in France alone. His previous work had established his reputation 
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and this posthumous book must greatly add to it. The book is the 
realization of a project that had long occupied him; he refers to it in 
an article published in the year of his death (BJF. xii 51n.; cf. Zhe 
Athenaeum 2 x 1915), and immediately after that catastrophe his 
valiant father set to work to prepare the MS for press, only to be himself 
struck down, little more than a year after his son. The problem of 
finding a competent editor to carry through a none too easy task 
devolved upon Professor Haussoullier, who was so fortunate as to secure 
the ungrudging services of the late Dr Adrian Fortescue and of Professor 
Gaston Wiet. The former undertook the general editing of the work, 
which involved the laborious filling in or verifying of many literary refer- 
ences, besides no little selection and arrangement in the inchoate MS 
itself ; while the latter made himself responsible for the accuracy of the 
large Arabic element which runs throughout the work, as also for the 
final corrigenda and a very full index. Beyond this, both these colla- 
borators have contributed important and often lengthy notes, where 
thtir special knowledge justified a fuller statement than that which the 
author’s MS supplied. Dr Fortescue, however, was not to see the fruit 
of his labours. Just a year before the book was issued he died. 

Jean Maspero’s History of the Patriarchs is the history of a hundred 
years, from 518 to 616. It is known that he intended to carry the story 
on through another twenty-five, down to the Arab invasion ; the volume 
before us stops just short of that of the Persians. Thus it covers the 
period of greatest strife and confusion, and one of those hitherto most 
obscure in the six centuries of Christian Egypt; the period perhaps of 
the monophysite church’s greatest strength and, in pre-Moslem days, 
of greatest impotence. It opens with the arrival of Severus at Alex- 
andria and closes with the specious reconciliation, after years of jealous 
quarrelling, between Copts and Syrians. 

Chapter i prepares the ground by.a description and definition of 
Monophysitism, of which it is well said that ‘la doctrine . . . donne 
limpression d’avoir été batie un peu au hasard, dans l’unique but de 
justifier un schisme préexistant’ ; ‘elle tient tout entiére dans un équi- 
voque verbale.’ The author had not acquired any great respect for 
Egyptian theology, as represented by the diatribes of Cyril’s successors. 
‘La littérature théologique des Coptes, trés étendue, ne contient pas 
une seule ceuvre de valeur, ni méme de simple médiocrité’ ; and he has 
some observations upon their inveterate propensity to carry on propa- 
ganda by the aid of falsified documents, often of all but incredible 
fatuity. 

Chapter ii, upon the psychology of the Egyptian people of that age, 
as illustrated by their incorrigible racial vanity and an accompanying 
contempt for all that lay outside the Nile valley, is among the most 
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original in the book. Incidentally the writer adds his criticisms to 
those usually passed upon Amélineau’s theories regarding a continuity 
between the paganism and the popular Christianity of Egypt. 

Chapter iii may be said to be occupied with the long exile of Severus 
in Egypt. The crowd of wrangling exiles, taking refuge at Alexandria 
from Justin’s orthodoxy, and the irreconcilable dilemmas and confusions 
in the long course of the controversy there between Severus and Julian 
are admirably described. This chapter is the richer for several instruc- 
tive notes by Dr Fortescue (pp. 71, 83, 98). 

Chapter iv, on Justinian and the long, chequered patriarchate of Theo- 
dosius, carries on the narrative ; while chapter v describes the Catholic 
victory achieved by the emperor’s persecution of the anti-Chalcedonian 
majority. These chapters testify to the unique degree of familiarity 
with materials both complex and meagre to which Jean Maspero had 
attained, while the originality of many of his reflexions testify to his 
capacity for independent judgements : his remark, for example (p. 141), 
that in deciding to abandon their ancient churches and in building new 
ones the national party was finally breaking with past history and setting 
out upon’a new career ; or his estimate (p. 178) of the national character 
as revealed in the haste to honour as martyrs to the cause those who 
had done no more than recede before superior force. 

Chapter vi deals with the Monophysite revival and gives an account 
as clear as the subject permits of the countless sects and sub-sects into 
which the Egyptian—or at any rate the Alexandrine—church was split, 
in the last decades of the sixth century. 

Chapter vii depicts the climax of all this confusion and obscurity, 
both chronological and doctrinal, and includes a long note (p. 219) by 
M. Wiet on patriarchal dates to be gathered from Makrizi and Makin. 
The rivalries and jealousies between Egyptian and Syrian Jacobites rent 
and weakened both bodies, although, as Maspero points out, what had 
by now grown to be the true Egyptian church—the Coptic church in 
the south, in the Thebaid—unmoved by these distant, unintelligible 
quarrels, did but gain in confidence and stability. 

Chapter viii (which the editors found it impossible to complete) 
describes the new direction given to ecclesiastical policy by Tiberius 
and the 7é/e of the Catholic patriarch Eulogius, who, despite superiority, 
both in character and attainments, to most of his conteraporaries, ended 
his career with very little accomplished: such was the dominant position 
which the Monophysites had by now achieved. 

Chapter ix is devoted to one of the most interesting figures of that 
age: the patriarch Damianus. His career is almost conterminous with 
that of his rival Eulogius, like whom and like many prominent eccle- 
siastics of that day in Egypt, he was a Syrian—a fact to which the 
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author inclines to attribute the unusual vitality and courage which 
distinguish him. Undaunted by the still constant birth of fresh 
schisms—at one moment there are actually four rival patriarchs facing 
each other in the capital—Damianus seems to have been able, for 
a time at least, to dominate his own church and even to give the law to 
his rivals, beyond the Syrian frontier. It is remarkable that although 
several of these patriarchs were in their day tireless writers, Damianus 
and Anastasius conspicuously so, and although their church remained 
thenceforth the sole church in the land that counted, scarcely anything 
of all their writings has survived ; testimony once more to that apathy 
towards dogmatical questions which characterized the Egyptians from 
the moment of their losing touch with Hellenic Christianity. 

Chapter x is a narrative of the events which followed upon the death 
of Damianus, and which in a few years led to that reconciliation between 
Egyptians and Syrians which he had not lived to bring about. Recon- 
ciliation may indeed well have been, as Maspero maintains, but a 
superficial formality ; but the fact that, on the Egyptian side, yet further 
schisms with their antipopes arose forthwith, seems of itself scarcely 
evidence that the proclaimed reunion was unreal. 

This book shews Jean Maspero to have been possessed of high gifts 
as a historian: insight, sane judgement, and conspicuous narrative 
power. And there is proof on every page of the immense labour which 
the work presupposes. He had made himself familiar with all the 
ancient and medieval literature, besides utilizing the papyri to the full. 
Of two writers especially he makes constant use: of John of Ephesus 
and Michael the Great, M. Chabot’s edition of whose Chronicle had 
been hardly available to previous historians. In the closing chapter he 
draws largely upon Anastasius Sinaita, whose identity and date are 
discussed. Had he lived, he would have doubtless availed himself of 
the important Hamburg text of the Patriarchal History, published by 
Seybold, as also of Charles’s new translation of John of Nikiu, and 
for his chronology he would have consulted Jiilicher’s investigations 
( Festgabe f. K. Miiller, 1922). 

The volume terminates with three Appendixes: the first, made up 
from the author’s fragmentary notes, deals with various chronological 
points ; the second, a useful table of parallel dates by Dr Fortescue; 
the third and longest, an annotated translation by M. Wiet of the 
patriarchal catalogue in Abfi ’l-Barakat’s Lamp of Darkness. 

A work so heavily laden with minute facts must obviously include 
a certain proportion of statements which invite amplification or suggest 
criticism. I here offer notes upon such of them as lie within my own 
field of study :-— 


P. 15. It was of course not to Chalcedon but to Ephesus that 
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Shenoute was summoned and there we know that he was present. It 
is to Ephesus that the passage quoted refers. 

P. 26. The antiquity of the legend of Diocletian’s Egyptian origin 
is not a mere assumption ; it is already found in plenty of pre-Moslem 
texts (v. Winstedt in Classical Quart. iii 220, CSCO. 43, 34 ff, Petrie 
Gizeh and Rifeh 41, Crum Theol. Texts p. 73 n.). 

P. 34. The story of pagan temples in use at the beginning of the 
seventh century is supported by that as to paganism at Thebes, still 
militant, at precisely this period (Synaxarium, Forget i 320). 

P. 37,n. 3. Dr Fortescue speaks of the title pofe as ‘usurped’ by the 
patriavchs of Alexandria: surely a rather strong word where the usage 
goes back at least to the middle of the third century. (It is first 
traceable to the patriarch Heraclas, 04. 247; Harnack in Berlin Si#zd. 
1900, 991.) 

P. 48. The name of the monastery of Salama can scarcely be inter- 
preted as ‘Salome’, for on a stele found near the site of the Ennaton, 
it is called xowéd Pov rot 4BBG Sadapa (Lefebvre Recweil no. 10. Cf. Bull. 
Soc. Archéol. Alex. no. 9, p. 3). Its abbot or founder was presumably 
a Syrian. Coincidence with the apostle of Ethiopia’s name (or title) 
would be merely accidental. A monastery with the somewhat similar 
name of rév Sadapirav was at Théne (@ivs), near Hermopolis (B.M. 
Coptic Cat. no. 1077. It recurs in MS P. Morgan xxxvii p. 212). 
Possibly a daughter-house from this Alexandrine monastery or a 
distortion perhaps of Sapaperav? Cf. Psamarites, name of a saint (?) 
at Bawit (Clédat Baoutt i 41). 

Jb. Was it a monastery at Canopus, wherein Benjamin had dwelt 
as an ascete? It seems improbable that ‘the city’ should mean any 
but Alexandria, and it is to be noted (1) that the Syxaxarium (Forget 
i 198, 16) places the monastery in question ‘on the west of Alexandria’, 
instead of on the north-east ; (2) that the Tabennesiote communities, 
presumably at Canopus as elsewhere, were at this period probably 
Catholic—Paul, the Catholic patriarch, had been brought thence—and 
therefore unlikely to harbour a Monophysite monk. 

P. 51. John of Paralus did, as a matter of fact, write something 
more or less doctrinal: the title of his Homily ‘upon St Michael and 
upon the blasphemous books of the heretics’ is preserved (v. Rylands 
Cata/. no. 65 n., also Wright’s Ethiopic Catalogue no. 345). Presumably 
a condemnation of the pretentions of that monk who in his day claimed 
the archangel’s inspiration (PO. iii 487). 

P. 55. The Arabic text does not say that the hermits’ caves and 
hills were at Nikiu (which lies in the green Delta), but that it was at 
Nikiu, on their march to the Sa‘id, that the Persians learnt of these. It 
is true that near Alexandria we do read of a omjAawv «is 7d dpos (PG. 
87, 2936C.). 
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P. 60. No church of Monica at Alexandria is mentioned by John 
Moschus in his ch. 193. Is this a misprint or a false reference ? 

P. 85. Severus wrote not only commentaries upon the Liturgy; an 
Anaphora bearing his name is extant in Syriac (v. Baumstark in Jahré. 
a. Liturgiewissensch. ii 92) and was so formerly in Coptic.’ 

P. 87. I do not know whether .»,43 ‘gout’ has already been com- 
pared with zodaypds, a word adopted into Coptic: Budge Misce/. 203, 
Budge S¢ George 60 (anotacpoc), Ass. iv 154 (gynotacpoc), id. 747. 
One could imagine a noun ..»~» to have been misunderstood and 
employed as verb, whence the form here ,»A». But it must be 
admitted that the variant ..2, » (Forget i 147 supra) suggests a more 
likely reading. 

P. 95. In the History of the 49 Elders, ed. De Ricci and Winstedt, 
fol. 7, ‘the church which the most illustrious Aristomachus built in 
Shiét’ is mentioned : a reference doubtless to what is here quoted from 
the Patriarchal Chronicle. 

P. 96. Themistius, leader of the Agnoetae, probably reappears in the 
Colloquies (cvvrvyia) between an emperor (? Justinian) and a patriarch 
(? Theodosius) in Zoega no. cclxxv+ Paris 129", 74. This interesting 
text is from the same MS as no. clxvi, which is part of a long letter, 
telling the story of Theodosius’s summons from Belyana and departure 
for Constantinople (cf. PO. i 465). It has, so far as I know, not been 
as yet utilized. 

P. 114. The word whence the inference is drawn—less confidently 
on p. 41—that Coptic was spoken by the Alexandrine populace at the 
close of the fifth century is, Mr Brooks informs me, xypwyarirys. The 
local speech would naturally be a Greek faféois. 

P. 144. Justinian’s conquest of the Egyptian monasteries might 
have been illustrated by the history of Abraham, the well-known archi- 
mandrite of the Pachomian community at Pbow, who, resisting imperial 
pressure, suffered expulsion (v. ZA. iv 68). Henceforth Coptic writers 
ignore the Pachomian or Tabennesiote monasteries, which, for the time 
being at any rate, had thrown in their lot with the royalist sect. 

P. 150, n. 3. On the word designating Zoilus’s place of origin. One 
may venture the suggestion that the town A&senya is nothing more than 
éévos or £évy misunderstood, and that Zoilus is described as a ‘foreign’ 
monk (é« ris gévys, Or ard gévys). Coptic instances of gévy as noun: 
Rossi, ii III 47, 50, Mus. Guim. xvii 141, Amélineau Géogr. 580 inf. 
‘Foreign monk’ is a term often enough met with: PG. 65, 89, 257, 
PO. i 314, MS P. Morgan xxxvii 93, 144. 

P. 159. This emendation of the Arabic miswritings of rév zarépwv 


1 Also a Mass of the Presanctified: see J.7.S. iv 72, Rev. de ? Osient chretien 
3 ser. i (xxi) 1 (1915 sq.).—F. E. B. 
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was given in 1902 in my Coftic Ostraca, no. 18. That rav rarépwv 
and 76 “Evvarov were not identical is plain from De Vis Homélies 96. 
It is tempting to equate the form .,s2» with I[¢urroy, but Longinus’s 
monastery was certainly at the Ennaton; MS P. Morgan xxxvii 89 ff 
(History of Longinus and Lucius) confirms this. 

P. 242. It has been shewn (PSBA. xxix 301, so also Butler Arad, 
Cong. 51n.) that Al-Zagg4g more probably represents the Coptic word 
for ‘glass maker’. (It is used so in /iss. iv 37 = 7. 80 camahaaxnsm.) 
Is Munyat al-Zagg4g, where ‘Utba b. Abi Sufy4n was buried, the same 
place? (Kindi, ed. Guest 36.) 

P. 284-5. The word transcribed Sakatina is, as M. Wiet says, 
mysterious. I have often wondered whether, at that period, the word 
oKytn, oxyrs (? LEK.) could be intended. It appears at Athos in the 
eleventh century (Ph. Meyer Haupturkunden 83) and might well have 
been in use earlier, in the country of its origin. But could this be 
reconciled with the spelling 43.1? (J. Maspero-G. Wiet Matériaux 
227. A less acceptable explanation of oxyry is doxyrnproy, e. g. Zéckler 
Askese® 298). 

P. 295. Not John Philoponus, but John of Caesarea is the ‘Gram- 
marian’ whom Damianus in his Symodicon attacks (Furlani, R. Ace. 
Torino, Atti lv 189, PO. xiv 675, appears to make the same confusion, 
which is corrected by Lebon 135; cf. PRE.* 18, 255, 5). 

P. 316 uit, That Evetts’s text (PO. i 477), so far as it goes, is correct 
with its ‘and’ is shewn by the Hamburg MS (p. 92, 11), which has 
‘Constantine the bishop and John, the blessed éyxAeoros’. (To be 
noted in passing: a like deformation of éyxAewrros may be suspected in 
the Urged of Miss. iv 474.) As regards this John, the MS P. Morgan 
xxxvii brings a strong argument for identifying him with that bishop of 
Hermopolis who was so entitled (v. my Papyruscodex p. xvii); for it 
contains a panegyric on Antony by John, bishop of Hermopolis, 
‘pronounced while yet he was but priest and éyxAeoros’ (cf. BM. 
no. 184), and containing references to the patriarch Damianus in the 
adulatory language befitting a contemporary. But Damianus was also 
contemporary with Constantine, whom indeed he had consecrated. 

P. 328. Jean Maspero had, however, already noted (BZF. xii 48) 
that the Arabic translator of Leontius’s Zife of John well knows his 
author for a Chalcedonian, since he passes over the passage discourteous 
to the Severians. Nor is the evidence for John’s acceptance into the 
monophysite calendar worth much. The Calendar of Ab@ ’l-Barakat, 
in which he seems to occur, is persistently abnormal and in the 
Synaxarium he is not to be discovered. 

P. 335. ‘Tiberius and Belisarius’ may not be satisfactory, but 
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Jean Maspero’s emendations are hardly convincing. I would propose: 
‘the party of Proterius and Apollinarius, which had come to be called 
by the name Gaianus’, despite the defective spelling of the second 
name which this assumes. (The Hamburg MS, p. 93, does in fact begin 
this name with », which I take for y\.) The name of the church 
there transcribed by Evetts as Rabwat Atharat is acutely emended by 
Seybold (CSCO. 52, 100, Hamburg MS 2.¢.) so as to give Tpidv 
Tlaiéwy, on which v. Papyruscodex p. xvii and for its site Lumbroso 
LD Egitte 147. 
W. E, Crum. 


The Higher Criticism in relation to the Pentateuch, by Evovarp 
NavILLe, D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1923.) 

Tue fine work of the veteran Egyptologist in the past makes us 
approach with respect and interest any contribution which he feels able 
to make when, leaving his own field, he turns to biblical problems and 
enters upon the thorny tracks of the ‘higher criticism’. This booklet, 
translated with an introduction and notes by the Rev. John Mackay, 
and issued with a brief commendation by Sir William Ramsay, has 
attracted attention in some quarters as an authoritative attack upon the 
‘higher critical’ position, and ‘no excuse is necessary for referring more 
fully to it than, unfortunately for the progress of biblical studies, books 
of this character usually merit. What the professor of Egyptology has 
given us is partly an argument in favour of the Mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch, partly a reiteration of his highly paradoxical theory of 
the cuneiform origin of the Old Testament. It does not cover new 
ground, and interested readers, whatever their attitude, may be recom- 
mended to supplement the book by his earlier writings on the topic, in 
the Schweich Lectures, and in an article in the Revue de Théologie et de 
Philosophie, Sept.-Oct. 1916 (reprinted). 

Professor Naville’s theory, if we understand it rightly, is that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch in cuneiform (pp. xxi, 97 sq., 106). This, together 
with other portions of the Scriptures, was translated into Aramaic by 
Ezra, who was also probably responsible for the division of the Penta- 
teuch into five books (pp. xxivsq., 99, 105). Finally, about 200 B.c. 
or later, the whole was again translated, this time into Hebrew (pp. xxvi, 
115). Our Hebrew Old Testament is in the fafois of Jerusalem, and 
is accordingly a translation of a translation. To this it must be frankly 
replied that it is very difficult to treat Prof. Naville’s arguments 
seriously ; still more so to see how such a theory could be regarded as 
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a support to the ‘conservative’ position, and, moreover, could appear 
in a book that argues for the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. For if 
his theory be accepted we can place no reliance whatever upon the text 
of the Old Testament. The differences between the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint suffice to warn us that the alleged Aramaic might have 
differed seriously from the Hebrew, and that the assumed cuneiform 
original might be severed from the Hebrew even more widely. More- 
over, Prof. Naville holds that Moses is responsible for the reference in 
Gen. xlix 28 to the twelve rides (not sons) of Jacob (p. 57), and that 
Moses transformed earlier ideas such as we find in Babylonian literature 
(p. 100). But once this is conceded how do we know that our Old 
Testament, which on his own theory is twice removed from the original, 
has not undergone adjustments and transformations after the age of 
Moses? What is there to hinder us from justifying some revolutionary 
theory of our own by asserting that the Old Testament is preserved in 
a very late form, and that we have some Ezran or even later version of 
narratives or laws of which the older or original form lies far outside all 
conjecture? In fact, Prof. Naville’s theory destroys the very founda- 
tions, not only of the ‘conservative’ position, but of all criticism ; and 
it falls into line with certain other anti-critical efforts which, though 
appearing to refute the ‘higher criticism’, are unconsciously or un- 
wittingly lessening the value of the Old Testament, and giving us, instead 
of scholarly criticism, what is mere bumble-puppy. 

Professor Naville may be convinced that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, 
but he has given us no important arguments for his thesis, nor has he 
shewn that the Hebrew translation of the Aramaic translation of the 
original at all represents what was current, say, in pre-Davidic times. 
Indeed, he does not succeed in shewing us, in the first instance, that 
Accadian (Assyrian-Babylonian) was, as he states, ‘ the literary language’ 
of Canaan (p. 92 sq. ; Berat on p. 93 is a misprint for Beirut). It was, 
to be sure, the language of intercourse and diplomacy in and about 
1400 B.C., and was in use, as the Taanach tablets prove, among the 
Palestinians themselves ; but this same evidence shews that it was -not 
in general use, it was the official rather than the literary language, and 
scribes, interpreters, and other officials were in constant demand. To 
say that Moses as ‘a well-educated man ... would compose his writings 
in cuneiform Babylonian’ (p. 98) is merely one of Prof. Naville’s oditer 
dicta, and he dismisses far too cavalierly the ‘glosses’ on the cuneiform 
tablets (p. 95 sq.), the ‘Canaanite’ names of places and persons, and 
the Egyptian testimony to the existence of a language which, for want 
of a better name, we may call ‘ Canaanite’. 

No one doubts that cuneiform may long have continued to be used 
in Palestine, but we require explicit evidence ; for although importance 
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is rightly attached to the cuneiform tablets of ¢. 650 B.c. found at 
Gezer, the probability is that these proceeded from a local Assyrian 
colony and do not testify to the use of cuneiform for literary purposes. 
Moreover, it is very difficult to understand what is meant by the state- 
ment that ‘the Aramaic language was evolved from the cuneiform’ 
(pp. 98, 109), for even if Néldeke has called Aramaic ‘1’Assyrien 
vulgaire’ (p. 31 of the reprinted article), in his own article on ‘Semitic 
Languages’ (Zcy. Brit.) he points out its nearer relation to ‘ Hebraeo- 
Phoenician’, while naturally admitting that in the Assyrian empire 
a very large proportion of the population spoke Aramaic. As a matter 
of fact, Professor Naville’s linguistic arguments are extremely difficult to 
follow. He seems to regard the Samarian ostraka of the ninth century 
as Phoenician rather than Hebrew; Phoenician influence is supposed 
to account for the language of the Moabite inscription (reprint, p. 25 sq.), 
and the Gezer calendar or agricultural tablet is said to be not really 
Israelite or Jewish (#. p. 24). Even the Siloam inscription is supposed 
to be more likely due to Phoenician workmen, and he petulantly 
repulses the linguistic objections against the identification of the 
language of that inscription with Phoenician in a way that will not 
induce the reader to respect his resort to linguistic data (p. 107 sq.). 
Nor is his epigraphy much better. He confuses the Siloam and the 
Phoenician scripts, but while regarding the ‘Canaanite script as the 
ancestor of the Samaritan’ (pp. 98, 114), he apparently thinks it 
‘possible to regard the present Samaritan characters as derivatives 
copied from the Hebrew MSS, the oldest of which belong to the tenth 
century A.D.’ (p. 114). The fact that Aramaic is used in the Elephantine 
papyri is his chief argument (p. 111), but he forgets that these are of 
the Persian age, and he very rashly considers that they shew that 
‘ Jewish colonists had been settled at Syene for several centuries’ (p. 104, 
my italics). He attaches importance to the fact that there are no 
Hebrew words in these papyri, but apart from 7pqy (i 27), Hebrew 
usage lies behind the Aramaic terms for the offerings (mby [sic], xnza> 
xrinxd), and even the proper names often shew that the people were 
of Hebrew origin or ancestry. Entirely unintelligible is his argument 
that the Aramaic citation of the opening words of Psalm xxii on the 
Cross shews that ‘there did exist [i.e. in and after Ezra’s day] an 
Aramaic version of the Sacred Scriptures’ (p. 105)—his views on the 
Targum are not specified; and when he suggests that the ‘square 
script’ came in about 200 B.c. his wording implies that he rests upon 
the discovery (in 1890) of the original of Ecclesiasticus, ‘in Biblical 
Hebrew, written in the usual square characters’ (pp. 102, 115 sq.). 
While his own theory assumes two stages in the history of the Hebrew 
text—from cuneiform to Aramaic, from Aramaic to Hebrew—he very 
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inconsistently objects to the ordinary view that the Old Testament was 
written in Hebrew in the old ‘Canaanite’ alphabet and, later, changed 
into the Aramaic or square character (p. r10sq.). He considers this 
change a matter of capital importance and one that stands in need of 
explanation ; but whereas there is some evidence of this process, he 
does not perceive that his own theory is much more complicated, and 
stands in greater need of explanation and of confirmatory evidence. 

I have left myself little space to refer to Prof. Naville’s treatment 
of the ‘higher criticism’. He appears to believe that Wellhausen 
once regarded P (the Priestly Code) as the oldest document (p. 43), 
whereas Wellhausen is distinguished by his recognition of Graf’s 
impossible separation of an ancient Priestly narrative from a post-exilic 
Priestly law (see Prolegomena, Eng. tr. pp. 3-8, 10sq.). There are also 
some excessively confusing references to the Elohist (echoes of a long- 
forgotten stage of criticism), and the account he gives of the critical 
position is mystifying and not a little misleading. What he means by 
his supposition that the real author of Genesis is not, on the critical 
view, earlier than the fourth century B.c. (p. 135 sq.), we fail to under- 
stand. Critical principles are caricatured (p. 43). We do not start 
with a plurality of authors (p. 33), and the danger of approaching 
a document with conscious or unconscious presuppositions (p. 30) is 
common to all parties. 

It is noteworthy that he clearly recognizes that different circumstances 
could produce different laws and modifications of laws (p. 1205sq.) : 
that is why the Mosaic legislation is in a form ‘so broken and in- 
coherent’ (p. 121)—a highly important admission. On the other hand, 
he not only holds that there are (@) Sinaitic laws and (4) other laws 
appropriate to the life in the wilderness (p. 120), but he also urges that 
‘the legislation has in view a settled and an agricultural form of civiliza- 
tion’ (p. 124); and we are left in a stage of hopeless confusion between 
laws for current and changing conditions, and laws (oral prescriptions, 
too) promulgated in preparation for future conditions. This is criticism 
of sorts, but it is inconclusive and incomplete, and writers like Prof. Naville 
do not realize that it is precisely such preliminary observations as these 
which invariably demand a fuller and more careful investigation than 
they themselves recognize. Similarly when he allows that Moses may 
have changed not only his style, but his points of view in course of 
time (p. 42 sq.), he does not perceive that it is precisely the differences of 
content and differences of standpoint which in the course of the history 
of criticism were found to be so significant and far-reaching that far 
more comprehensive theories were needed than the amateur dilettantism 
of the ordinary naive opponents of higher criticism. Differences of 
style do not meet the case, and once it is admitted that there were 
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modifications in the laws in the Mosaic age (pp. 42, 120) it is impossible 
to deny arbitrarily that modifications continued in consequence of chang- 
ing conditions after the Mosaic age. 

Professor Naville’s theory requires us to assume the Mosaic authorship 
of the legislation and its persistence unmodified and unchanged in spite 
of subsequent historical vicissitudes and all the inevitable risks of 
translation into Aramaic and then again into Hebrew. He does not 
in any way simplify our biblical problems, and although he makes some 
good points, which I cordially appreciate, his book is neither a con- 
tribution to modern biblical criticism, nor an important attack upon its 
conclusions. How little it is in touch with Oriental usage is obvious 
when we read the well-worn statement that critics consider Deuteronomy 
to be a forgery but take care not to use that word (p. 122), whereas the 
one thing we learn from the East is the readiness to issue ‘ Testaments 
of the Patriarchs’, or an ‘Assumption of Moses’, or ‘The Secrets of 
Enoch’. It is precisely the fuller knowledge of the East which is 
justifying and developing the work of criticism. 


The Exodus in the Light of Archaeology, by the Rev. J. S. GRIFFITHS ; 
Foreword by the laté DEAN or CANTERBURY. (Scott, London, 
1923.) 

In this book Mr Griffiths makes a very clever attempt to deter- 
mine the precise date of the Exodus, and after some very ingenious 
arguments reaches the conclusion that it took place in the second 
regnal year of Merneptah, that is, according to Professor Petrie’s dates, 
in 1233 or 1232. The book is also intended as a reasoned refutation 
of the modern critical: attitude towards the historical value of the 
narratives relating to the Exodus, and as an example of the value of 
archaeology for the illustration and confirmation of the Old Testament. 
So much has been written on the Exodus that it is of no little interest 
to come across so novel a theory as that presented here, and although 
it is open to grave doubts it is worthy of attention as a new combination 
of biblical and Egyptological evidence. We approach it with interest, 
but it is well to remember that it is possible to set forth something like 
four different views of the date of the Exodus; each has a certain 
amount of external evidence in its favour, but such are the serious 
internal difficulties that at present it seems impossible to reach unanimity 
as regards the main outlines of the Exodus as a whole. 

At the outset Mr Griffiths takes as his starting-point ‘ Israel’s national 
consciousness of the Exodus’—the exodus must be a fact. He then 
proceeds to consider the modern literary theory of the sources, in the 
course of which he urges that modern textual enquiry has completely 
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overthrown the ‘ Astruc clue’ (p. 20), forgetting that even if this were 
the case, the composite origin of the Pentateuch no longer rests upon 
the differences in the divine names. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the usual documentary theory no longer stands where it 
did. The literary structure has been shewn to be more complex than 
was commonly thought ; and it is interesting to find among some anti- 
critical writers a tendency to something resembling the old ‘ fragmentary 
hypothesis’ of the old days of literary criticism. But just as this was 
only a stage in the history of the literary problem, so such present-day 
theories as the ‘ Library theory’ (p. 24), and others, cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory or final attempts to explain the intricacies of the docu- 
ments. 

Turning to the narrative of the Exodus, Mr Griffiths accepts 
Mr Wiener’s ingenious rearrangement which places the Israelite victory 
in the Negeb (Num. xxi 1-3) defore the defeat at Hormah (ch. xiv). 
The order of events is as follows: the Israelites enter into unsuccessful 
negotiations to invade Palestine through Edom, send spies to report on 
the land, and actually wage a victorious campaign in the Negeb against 
some of the southern Canaanites. The damaging report of the spies 
discourages the people, who are ordered to retreat ; but they suddenly 
insist on sallying forth, and are overthrown by Amalekites and southern 
Canaanites. The disaster leads to some thirty-eight years of wandering 
in the wilderness, until a new generation in more favourable: circum- 
stances conducts a successful invasion from a different quarter (p. 34). 
Such is Mr Wiener’s reconstruction, and it may be left to others to ask 
themselves whether this clears up the difficulties. Let one consider 
the sweeping defeat of the southern Canaanites, and contrast the 
faithlessness of the people with Caleb’s faith and the promise he 
receives, and it will be seen that the solution, if it is accepted as such, 
raises more questions than it answers. 

In the section on the biblical chronology we notice the argument 
that in the old Hebrew writing abbreviations were common,. the 
letter m being a current abbreviation of the Hebrew word for ‘hundred’ 
(méah). But evidence for this is urgently wanted, and even if we agree 
to read 40 instead of 400 years in Gen. xv 13 (p. 36 sq.), and if we 
allow that 40 means only ‘a period of years’, the difficulties are not 
removed. It is ingeniously suggested, again by Mr Wiener, that we 
should distinguish a free sojourn of Israel in Egypt from a period of 
intensified active oppression lasting four generations (Gen. xv 16), or 
say, a hundred years, But the next step is to associate the friendly 
Pharaoh of Joseph’s day with the Hyksos (p. 41), and to date the true 
oppression from the reign of Rameses II. The period of the sojourn 
in Egypt thus extends from ¢. 1662 to 1232 B.c. (p. 38). Now it will 
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be observed that, if this be accepted, the period of the more or less 
peaceful sojourn includes the years when Egypt was repeatedly making 
war upon Syria and Palestine, it covers the years illustrated by the 
Amarna letters, and one fails to see how the descent of a family or 
a community into Egypt, ¢. 1662, and its exodus, as a nation, 430 years 
later, can be reasqnably coordinated with these stirring years of Egypto- 
Asiatic warfare. True, we seem to have gained some sort of confirma- 
tion of some of the biblical data, but Mr Griffiths does not appear to 
have noticed that, according to one fairly persistent tradition, there 
were only four génerations from the descent of Levi and other ‘sons’ 
of Jacob to the contemporaries of Moses (Exod. vi), and that Joseph, 
if a contemporary of the Hyksos, lived long enough to see the children 
of his grandson Machir who took part in the conquest and settlement 
(Gen. 1 23). Ina word, the data of the Exodus are really exceedingly 
complicated, and such an explanation as that proffered merely cuts the 
knots and cannot be reckoned as a piece of serious criticism. 

A more remarkable piece of ingenuity has yet to be noticed. 
Merneptah’s Stele of Victory, with its allusion to some defeat of Israel, 
is supposed to refér to a non-territorial Israel, in fact to the defeat of 
Israel by the southern Canaanites in Num. xiv 40-45. It is urged that 
this was so serious that Canaan was protected from further attack 
until the Israelite conquest under Joshua. Indeed, the long arm of 
coincidence extends still further, for the exodus of Israel in the early 
part of Merneptah’s reign fits in with the fact that in his eighth 
year there was room for Edomite Bedouin in Egypt (p. 56). Needless 
to say, these very clever but very promiscuous combinations of data 
only become plausible when we shut our eyes to the internal intricacies 
of the Old Testament, when we ignore the problems of the relations 
between Israelites, Hebrews, and Canaanites, and when we leave on 
one side the questions that arise when a more comprehensive, and 
indeed, a more historical view is taken of the biblical history itself. 

There is at times an astounding aivefeé, as when Mr Griffiths, 
apropos of Dr Burney’s view that Judges i 16sq. and Num. xxi 1-3 are 
obviously parallel, points out that the one passage precedes and the 
other follows the invasion under Joshua (p. 74). Here and elsewhere 
the gulf between biblical criticism as a discipline and the naive and 
almost disarming ingenuousness of its opponents is complete. Thus, 


reference is made to Dr Alan Gardiner’s recent studies of the Delta ~ 


and the sites of Pithom and Raamses, written with a full knowledge 
of his predecessors ; but we are gravely informed that for the most part 
they had been refuted in advance by Naville and Petrie. Not in this 
way can biblical studies be furthered. 

There is, fhroughout, an evident haste, an over-anxiety to refute 
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modern critical views, an unwillingness to descend to the laborious 
task of sifting innumerable details. It is significant that, although there 
are references to Additional Notes B and C (on pp. 54 n. 1, 75 n. 2), 
these notes themselves are wanting. What is really remarkable, how- 
ever, is the unmistakeable agreement with Mr Wiener’s article on ‘The 
date of the Exodus’ which appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1916, 
pp. 454-480. I find no trace of any acknowledgement or indebted- 
ness to it, yet the combination of Merneptah’s inscription with the book 
of Numbers was first made by Mr Wiener. I am utterly unable to 
understand the failure of Mr Griffiths to inform his readers of the 
source of what is a highly original, though untenable, theory of the 
Exodus. This failure may not unnaturally be regarded as another 
indication of haste, if not of an excessive anxiety to attack modern 
criticism. For my own part I am convinced that Old Testament 
criticism is passing into a new stage. It has its admitted weak points, 
and its problems are assuming a new form. New methods and new 
types of enquiry would be welcome, but we miss, in both Mr Griffiths 
and in Prof. Naville, any positive contribution, any hint of new lines of 
approach. Among the opponents of modern biblical criticism there is 
no lack of conviction, ingenuity, and of repeatedly acute observation, 
but one must sincerely deplore their narrow horizons, their slender 
bases, the confined fields of their enquiries, and the absence of any 
historical spirit. 
S. A. Cook. 


The Old Testament and After, by CLauDE G. MonreriorE. (Mac- 
millan, London, 1923.) 


In the first chapter of two hundred pages of this book the author 
collects and sets forth the highest religious ideas and teachings which 
he finds in the Old Testament. He describes the Conception of God, 
the Relation of God to Man, the Relation of God to Israel, and the 
Relation of Man to God—all as gathered from the Old Testament. 
Then follows a section on ‘Man: his Righteousness and his Sin’, and 
another (vii) on ‘Suffering and Evil in the Old Testament together 
with the Conception of the Golden Age’. Section viii, on ‘Faith, 
Works, and the Law’, contains some interesting remarks on the 
meaning of the term ‘Salvation’. Section ix describes the ‘Ethical 
Ideals of the Old Testament’. The chapter concludes with the 
confession that some of these Ideals may find in the New Testament 
and Rabbinic literature ‘ refinement, extension, deepening’, but ‘ the root 
of the matter’, Mr Montefiore urges, is found in the Old Testament. 
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The Liberal Jew, like Mr Montefiore himself, looks to the Old Testa- 
ment as supplying the chief justification of his own position. He does 
not hold the Hebrew Bible to be perfect (as his ‘ orthodox’ brother does), 
but without a doubt he draws his main religious principles from that 
book. In thus proceeding our author is frank and discriminating. 
He does not call himself ‘Liberal’ for nothing. ‘When we are not 
hampered’, he writes, ‘by having to accept every thing in the Old 
Testament as good, . . . we seem able to exalt what we do put into the 
first class in a special and peculiar way.’ To ‘choose’ must imply falling 
sometimes into error, but it will probably be allowed that Mr Monte- 
fiore shews a truly spiritual tact in singling out the most valuable 
of the religious ideas of the Old Testament. Thus he writes, ‘The 
essence of the divine nature [according to Exod. xxxiv] resides in His 
moral character . . . Exod. xxxiv 6, 7 says nothing about the divine 
unity or His omnipotence or His eternity or His immateriality .. .’ 

On Sin and Redemption, Mr Montefiore writes, ‘ the higher Old Testa- 
ment teaching, including Ezekiel and the 51st Psalm, is always healthy 
and encouraging. It is easily understood, and is true as far as it goes. 
But... it is perhaps not inaccurate to say that [the Old Testament 
writers] did not sufficiently realize how sin affects the heart . . . or again 
how love can affect the heart. The religious psychology of sin and of 
regeneration had not been pushed very far.’ This is well put and 
dispassionately stated. 

On the Psalter Mr Montefiore had some penetrating sayings. He 
contrasts the Old Testament thinkers with the Stoics, and remarks that 
the former ‘never despised outward prosperity, or made light of sorrow 
or pain... . The writers of the Psalter are less free, and more worried 
about outward sufferings than Epictetus or [Marcus] Aurelius, but 
nevertheless the Psalter has been... the comfort of millions, whereas 
Epictetus and Aurelius can probably never be more than the sober 
solace of the few’. 

Those who have read Mr Montefiore’s earlier works will not be sur- 
prised.to find that he can appreciate highly the teaching of Jesus Christ: 
‘We find’, he writes, ‘in his teaching a remarkable fusion of the higher 
selfishness and of the highest unselfishness. To save others is also to 
save yourself. Self-surrender is self-development. Or, in his own words, 
“to love (/ege to lose) your life is to win it”.’ In addition Mr Monte- 
fiore finds in the teaching of Jesus three other characteristics. It is 
heroic ...an ethic of extreme demands ; it is an ethic of activity ; it con- 
tains the germ of a double ethic, i.e. a lower and a higher. Mr Monte- 
fiore entitles his second chapter ‘Advance of the New Testament’. 
In this he freely acknowledges that the New Testament marks in 
certain elements an advance on the Old. His conclusion is, ‘Why 
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should we not make our religion as rich as we can? Jesus and Paul 
can help us as well as Hillel and Akiba. Let them do so. What is 
good in them came also from God.’ 

This is an inadequate notice of the very noble book which Mr Monte- 
fiore has written. He has been for long a student of the Christian 
religion, and the good effects of his study appear on almost every page. 
His work raises the reflexion that no man knows his own religion truly, 
who knows nothing of any other faith. The ‘Conflict of Religions’ is 
not wholly a curse: there is a blessing in it. 


The Decalogue (the Warburton Lectures, 1919-1923), by R. H. CHARLEs, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1923.) 

THE main body of this work consists of fifteen lectures or sermons 
devoted to ‘interpreting the Decalogue on the spiritual and ethical lines 
laid down in the New Testament’. The last four commandments, 
together with the First, Third, and Fifth, occupy each one lecture, but 
fuller treatment is given to the Second and Fourth (three lectures each), 
and to the Sixth (two lectures). The form of lectures involves a certain 
amount of repetition, which might be removed in a second edition. 

Dr Charles treats his subject with his accustomed vigour. On the 
Second Commandment he remarks on the use of images in the Christian 
Church. Image worship, he maintains, follows naturally in the wake 
of the worship of the saints, and he passes a severe judgement on the 
cult of the Virgin in the Roman Catholic Church. The language of 
Bonaventura, Liguori, and even of the Roman Breviary as touching the . 
Virgin which he quotes will seem to many extravagant and dangerous. 
It is strange that Dr Charles, even in so brief a summary, should all but 
pass over the rise of the use of the epithet @cordxos. He seems (p. 88) 
to.date the rise of the cult of the Virgin in. the séx¢h century, but that 
surely is at least a century late. 

His treatment of the Fourth Commandment is good and interesting. 
The rise of the observance of Sunday is well sketched (pp. 141-151). 
Dr Charles will not allow the Fourth Commandment to be binding at 
all upon Christians. While Hooker writes, ‘We are bound to account 
the sanctification of one day in seven a duty which God’s immutable 
law doth exact for ever’, Dr Charles, on the other hand, sympathizes 
with Calvin’s dictum, ‘I do not cling so to the number seven as to bring 
the Church under bondage to it’. 

To the Lectures an Introduction of fifty-eight pages is prefixed, in 
which critical questions are discussed. The Nash papyrus represents 
‘the Hebrew text of the Decalogue as it existed circ. 200 B.c. in Egypt’. 
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The Decalogue, in outline, including the prohibition of image-worship 
goes ‘back to Moses’. Our text in Exod. xx has been interpolated 
from Deuteronomy and even from Exod. xxxiv. 

Dr Charles is too positive in some of his judgements. He should 
not state barely that ‘Chemosh’ is ‘a primitive textual error’ in 
Judg. xi 24 (p. 4), nor that Jer. xvii 19-27 is ‘not written by Jeremiah’ 
(p. 120, note). Some haste in revision of proofs is patent. Giordano 
Bruno (not ‘Bruno Bauer’) was burnt at Rome (p. 196). Moreover, 
Dr Charles’s summary judgement on the text of Matt. v 21, 22, in 
which he accepts the emendation of Peters and of Bacon, is too con- 
fidently expressed (p. 200). Surely it is at least possible that in ver. 22 4 
we have the indication of a growing irritation, even though Mupeé is not 
a harsher term than “‘Paxd. The man who is angry enough to say Raca 
to his brother shall be in danger of the Sanhedrin, but the man who is 
not content with one such rejoinder, but proceeds to inflame the quarrel 
further with a fresh abusive epithet (4/0r¢) is in danger even unto the 
hell of fire. 

There are two Hebrew misprints on p. xvii, ll. 16 and 23. Other 
misprints are p. 23, 1. 3 (from bottom), ‘ 7,000 prophets’ (?); p. 49, |. 4 
(from bottom), xpicavros; p. 139, 1. 13 (from bottom), cecaBaruxe ; 
p- 145, l. 6 (from bottom), ‘ second century’. Lastly, should Philo’s de 
decem oraculis be referred to the first century ‘ B.c.’? 

Dr Charles has written a vigorous and wholesome book, which should 
help towards clear thinking on moral problems. 

W. Emery Barnes. 


Studies in the Christian Gospel for Society, by H. A. Mess, B.A. 
(London, Student Christian Movement, 1923.) 


Tuis is a good book on the thorny subject of the social consequences 
of Christianity. Many such works are little more than political pamphlets, 
in which well-meaning idealists give free play to their enthusiasm without 
reference to the practical difficulties of the subject and quote the 
words of Christ as final in the solution of problems which had not 
arisen in the first century. 

Mr Mess avoids the usual pitfalls. His sympathies may be with 
the Labour Party, but he is quite aware of the difficulties of their 
position, and the tone of his book is fair and reasonable. When in 
an early chapter he tells us that ‘there is no more pathetic fallacy than 
to suppose that the transformation of society must or can precede the 
regeneration of its members’, we feel that he is a guide who can be 
trusted. This confidence is increased by the frankness with which 
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he states the case against democracy. ‘It seems to mean at best the 
rule of mediocrity, at worst the rule of the mob’s favourite. The swift 
have to accommodate their pace to the slow, the weak count for as 
much as the strong. Those who know what is needed cannot move 
a step until they have convinced the blind and the muddle-headed. 
The wise have to commend themselves to the foolish. And when it 
comes to a vote, Barabbas is more likely to be the people’s choice than 
Christ.’ Mr Mess’s triumphant faith in ‘God as a democrat’ carries 
him through, but he will not expect to convince every one that the 
indictment can be met. 

Faith is the key-note of the book. The author is not blind to our 
present dangers. ‘It is not only the pessimists who are frightened : 
there are few thinking men who are not perturbed when they look 
round the world to-day.’ Yet he can find comfort in the achievements 
of religion in the past; he believes in progress, and he looks forward to 
a revival of religion, ‘a revival with a strong social content, a revelation 
of the will and plan of God for human society.’ 

It is to be hoped that Mr Mess’s book will be widely read by the 
students for whom it is written. He shews how to make Politics 
religious without making Religion political. 


Three Measures of Meal: a Study in Religion, by Frank G. VIAL, 
Bachelor of Divinity and Professor of Pastoral Theology, Bishop’s 
College, Lennoxville, Canada. (Oxford University Press, 1923.) 


Mr VIAL’s main interest, as he tells us in the preface to his book, 
is the practical application of Christian principles to Christian life. 
But he is right in regarding this as something more than a practical 
problem. Christian principles are not merely a collection of ready- 
made rules of conduct, they are the resultant of great forces released 
in the first century working upon the conditions of life in the various 
ages. It follows that the rules of conduct are not of primary im- 
portance, nor are they necessarily permanent ; it is the forces which 
matter, and the student of Christian ethics must rest his work upon 
the researches of the critic and the historian. 

In this preliminary work there are two fields of study. We may 
examine the records of the first proclamation of the Gospel as we have 
them in the New Testament, and we may study the environment in 
which the new forces worked to produce the Christianity of history. 
This latter is the field invaded by Mr Vial in the present book. The 
gospel is as leaven, and the three measures of meal in which it was 
hidden are the civilizations of Judaea, Greece, and Rome, all of which 
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reacted to the leaven, and all of which contributed to the developement 
of the religion of the Church. 

There was room for a small book of this kind, for to-day there are 
many students of theology who have not served a long apprenticeship 
in a study of classical literature, and Mr Vial’s sketch of Greek and 
Roman thought will prove very useful to the unlearned. It is certain 
that no one can understand the growth of Christian institutions who 
knows nothing of the pagan background. 

Mr Vial devotes 180 pages to Greece, but he dismisses Rome with 
only 40. That Greece was vastly the more important in the early 
days even the Romans would have admitted, but when we remember 
later history we feel that the Roman ‘ measure’ has been rather meanly 
meted. 

On the whole, though Mr Vial makes no claim to originality, his 
treatment of his subject is sound and enlightening. We may wonder 
whether Apocalyptic really did ‘fix the attention of the Jews upon things 
beyond and above the narrowness of their race’ (p. 43), and we may 
object that Constantine did not ‘ proclaim Christianity as the official 
religion of the Roman Empire’ (p. 129) ; but these are small points in 
a useful book. 


P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


Byways in Early Christian Literature: Studies in the Uncanonical 
Gospels and Acts, by ADAM Fyre Finpiay, D.D. (T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1923.) 


THE Lectures included in this volume were delivered in the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow, upon the Kerr Foundation which has 
already made so many valuable contributions to theological literature. 
The subject is a timely one in view of the new attitude which is being 
adopted towards the New Testament uncanonical writings. No longer 
are these judged only on the ground of their marked inferiority to the 
canonical books, but also for the clear evidence they present as to the 
extraordinary diversity of Christian thought during the first two centuries. 
This very diversity, however, and the strange and uncouth forms in 
which it often presents itself, makes the writer’s task a difficult one. 
And Dr Findlay is to be heartily congratulated on his mastery of the 
immense mass of details which pass under his view, and the clear and 
attractive manner in which he presents his conclusions. 

The volume opens with an introductory chapter, in which we are 
warned against attaching too high a value to those ‘ byway’ documents 
in second-century Christian literature, or placing them on even an 
approximate footing with the earlier writings. At the same time the 
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documents are far from being worthless, for ‘they give us a glimpse of 
popular religion among Christians whose outlook on life was largely 
influenced by their pre-Christian inheritance, and of the interpretation 
put on the facts of the primitive tradition by believers who in outlying 
regions stood apart from the main currents of Church life’. 

This general position is then illustrated by a brief but singularly 
comprehensive survey of the various classes of writings referred to— 
the Jewish-Christian Gospels, the Gospel of Peter, the Gnostic Gospels, 
the Childhood Gospels, and the Apocryphal Acts of John, Paul, and 
Thomas. 

Each lecture is fully documented and annotated, but, according to 
a not uncommon practice nowadays, the Notes are brought together 
at the close of the volume. In a popular work this has a certain 
advantage in encouraging uninterrupted reading, but in a book like 
this, with its many valuable and interesting citations, it is somewhat 
annoying to have continually to turn to the end to discover whence 
they are drawn. 

This, however, is a minor matter, and Dr Findlay has given us 
a notable and readable volume, which will prove to many an excellent 
introduction to an important aspect of Early Church History. 


Light from Ancient Letters, by Henry G. Merecuam, B.A. (Lond.), 
M.A., B.D. (Manch.). (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London.) 


CoNSIDERING their importance for New Testament study, it is astonish- 
ing that the papyri have not attracted a wider field of theological 
workers. The welcome to be extended to Mr Meecham’s Essay is 
correspondingly greater, especially in view of the careful and thorough- 
going way in which he has carried through his task. Following in the 
steps of Deissmann and Moulton, he sets out to shew the nature of 
the new light which the papyri throw upon the vocabulary, the letter- 
form, and the general surroundings of our New Testament writings, 
using as the basis for his enquiry the private letters of the first four 
centuries, which have been published in Oxyrhynchus Papyri i-xv. 
As there are upwards of two hundred of these, exhibiting the most 
diversified contents, they are amply adequate for Mr Meecham’s 
immediate purpose, and enable him also to present us with many 
interesting glimpses into the daily life of the inhabitants of Graeco- 
Roman Egypt. The whole book serves to emphasize the position now 
so generally admitted, that the New Testament writers made use of the 
‘common’ Greek of their time, while, at the same time, Mr Meecham 
is careful not to lose sight of the literary strata, which certain of their 


books undoubtedly present. 
G,. MILuIcaN. 
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